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Jimaly New McGraw-Hill Books 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY 


By MITCHELL J. SIENKO and ROBERT A. PLANE, both of Cornell University. 
Ready in April 


Professor Grant W. Smith, Pennsylvania State University, says (Journal of Chemical Educa- 
tion, January, 1958): “‘a very worthy addition to the field of general chemistry textbooks. . . a 
book which every high school and college teacher would find of value in his own library, and 
many college teachers would find stimulating for class use.” A description of general laboratory 
techniques is followed by 45 experiments which include four practice problem sessions, and a 
special section of reference tables. 


ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


By JOHN H. FERGUSON, The Pennsylvania State University; and DEAN E. 
McHENRY, University of California, Los Angeles. New Third Edition. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Political Science. 487 pages, $6.50 


This completely reorganized and rewritten third edition is an abridged elementary version of 
the authors’ American System of Government . . . a review of national, state, and local govern- 
ments. Complicated materials have been eliminated, and simpler terminology substituted. New 
materials have been added on such subjects as: °56 Presidential election; the U.N.; foreign 
policy ; civil liberties ; and government expenses and taxes. 


A Basie Health Edueation Text for College Students 


By EDWARD B. JOHNS and WILFRED C. SUTTON, University of California 
at Los Angeles; and LLOYD E. WEBSTER, Los Angeles County Schools. New 
Second Edition. Ready in April 


This outstanding text has been improved and updated to meet the needs of the growing number 
of schools interested in teaching the modern approach to health education. Attractive picture 
stories have improved the readability. It focuses directly on the student’s needs and interesst, 
emphasizing his mental and emotional health for social adjustment. 


FUNDAMENTAL MATHEMATICS 


By THOMAS L. WADE and HOWARD E. TAYLOR, The Florida State University. 
374 pages, $4.75 


Though primarily a basic text for students with inadequate secondary school preparation in 
mathematics, this book also provides ample foundation material for study in the social sciences, 
physical sciences, education, and business. The fundamental ideas of elementary algebra are 
developed in a logical and orderly manner, with each operation treated first for the numbers of 
ee then for the literal symbols of algebra. The material is logically complete, yet simple 
and readable. 
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The man who 


reads dictionaries 
Subscribe Now to 


THE 
JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 
JOURNAL 


© Philippe Halsman Photo 
JAMES THURBER, one of America’s Because: 
great stylists, whose most recent book 
is Alarms and Diversions, says: 
%. SEEM to have collected dictionaries, —America today should be well in- 
from Cassell’s Latin to the thirteen vol- 
umes of the OE.D., but none has a more formed about the fastest growing 
special value than Webster’s New World 
Dictionary, College Edition. It is a im- 
contribution to the American 
language. I keep trying to catch mistakes —It is the only national periodical 
or Omissions in its coverage of our slang, devoted to the ienier-colleas 
and almost invariably fail. The other day 9 
I looked for a certain definition of ‘bug.’ movement. 
It was there, concise and correct ‘a defect, 
as in a machine.’ ” 
WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
is approved and used in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States and 
result from only one thing emonstrate Sanat ‘a 
superiority in serving teachers and students. Subscrip tion price, 


$5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 
ALSO AVAILABLE IN STUDENT $4.00 a year 


BINDING, $3.95 

WEBSTER’S NEW 

WORLD DICTIONARY 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
of the American Language Washington 6, D,C, 


COLLEGE EDITION 
142,000 entries * 1,760 pages 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


phase of education. 
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Forthcoming and recent Wiley texts 


BASIC ELECTRICITY FOR COMMUNICATIONS 
Second Edition 


By WIiLiiaM H. TIMBIE. Revised by FRANCIS J. RICKER, Foxboro Company. 
Broadened to be of interest to all other students of electronics as well as those 
interested in communications. Basic electrical principles are brought to bear 
on a wide variety of fields of application. Ready in May. Approx. 540 pages. 
448 illus. Prob. $6.95. 


GENERAL ZOOLOGY 


By Mary J. GuTHRIE, Detroit Institute of Cancer Research; and JOHN M. 
ANDERSON, Cornel] University. A continuation of the Curtis-Guthrie series, 
this text is rewritten, reoriented, and extensively revised. 1957. 708 pages. 
522 illus. $7.50. 


LABORATORY DIRECTIONS IN GENERAL ZOOLOGY 


By Mary J. GUTHRIE and JOHN M. ANDERSON. Based on the Curtis and 
Guthrie directions, this manual is divided into chapters dealing with cohesive 
groups. Material is challenging and stimulating. 1958. 233 pages. Illus. $3.50. 


MATHEMATICS IN BUSINESS 


By LLtoyp L. LOWENSTEIN, Arizona State College. Gives the student the 
background he will need for further work in the mathematics of finance, ac- 
counting, business statistics, insurance, and other business subjects. Built upon 
understanding rather than upon mere formulas. 1958. 364 pages. $4.95. 


HOME ECONOMICS: Careers and Homemaking 


By Otive A. HALL, University of California, Los Angeles. Prepares the 
student for personal and family living as well as for a home economics pro- 
fession. Cuts across all subject areas of home economics. 1958. 301 pages. Illus. 
$4.25. 


Send today for oprabproval copies. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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New RONALD Books 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 


RAYMOND G. SMITH, Indiana University 


January 20. A well-balanced approach 
to the essentials of speech preparation and 
delivery, this textbook incorporates the 
findings of semantics, psychology, and so- 
ciology. Book presents new refinements on 
sound and familiar speech doctrine ap- 
plied to the requirements of today’s speak- 
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ers. Each facet of public speaking is 
analyzed: speech materials, speech devel- 
opment and techniques, the audience, and 
the speaker. Chapters contain questions, 
projects, assignments, lists for additional 
reading. Book includes evaluation forms 
and sample outlines. 8 ills., 376 pp. 


Premieres Lectures Litteraires 


Selected and Edited by GERMAINE BREE, New York University; 
and ANNE PRIOLEAU JONES, Lawrence College 


March 10. Representative of French 
literature from the Middle Ages to the 
present, these poems and prose pieces re- 
flect the flavor of the language written by 
such notable stylists as Daudet, Anatole 
France, Colette, and André Gide. Each of 
the stories is unsimplified and unexpur- 


gated—although two Medieval poems are 
presented in modern French. Basic gram- 
mar is reviewed through the exercises 
based on the readings; footnotes explain 
exceptional language usages. Includes 
headnotes and questions, college-level ex- 
ercises for both oral and written practice. 
168 pp. 


GERMAN FOR BEGINNERS 


CuRTIS C. D. VAIL, University of Washington; 
and DIETER CUNZ, Ohio State University 


March 31. Exceptionally well organ- 
ized for maximum teaching ease and high 
student interest, this new college textbook 
covers all the fundamentals of German 
grammar. Each of the 21 lessons is based 
on a short, original reading selection 
which deals with life in contemporary 


Germany. Each lesson includes questions 
on the reading selections—particularly 
adapted to the oral-aural approach to lan- 
guage—vocabulary, clear grammatical 
discussions, translation and grammatical 
exercises, and a supplementary reading 
selection. 8 pages of illustrations, 272 pp. 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 
PAUL H. LANDIS, State College of Washington 


March 31. This new textbook offers a 
concise discussion of: culture, society, 
social structure, the individual as a social 
being, processes of social control, and so- 
cial institutions. Provides a comprehensive 
discussion of the factors of religion, sex, 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


age, occupational statuses, and racial seg- 
regation. The case material is brief and 
well integrated with the text. Book in- 
cludes reading lists, discussions and re- 
view questions, film lists. 158 ills., tables; 
800 pp. 


15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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Jesse Parker Bogue and the Expanding 
Role of Junior Colleges 


JAMES W. REYNOLDS 


VOLUME xxvi of Junior College Journal 
has carried, at the request of the Editorial 
Board, a series of four guest editorials on 
the general theme, “The Expanding Role 
of the Junior College.” This fifth edi- 
torial on the theme focuses attention on 
the one person in the country who has (1) 
provided strong impetus for the expansion 
on a nationwide basis, and (2) influenced 
the direction of the expansion toward de- 
sirable goals as contrasted with the aim- 
less meandering which might have re- 
sulted without this skillful leadership. 
The year, 1946, was a critical one for 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. Readers who are conversant with 
the conditions in that year will recall the 
situation that existed. Disagreements over 
basic policies in the Association had 
deepened into serious controversy. Several 
important alterations in the structure of 
the organization had been made, and this 
created the usual uncertainties which the 
factor of novelty induces. The emotional 
atmosphere of the “Chicago meeting” of 
1946 was highly charged. Prophets of pes- 
simism, while not outnumbering those of 
optimism, were sufficiently vocal to flavor 
the reactions of many of the participants. 
In the midst of this situation, the office 
of the Executive Secretary was vacant. 


Thus, one of the problems facing the 
Board of Directors was the matter of fill- 
ing this job. Under the circumstances pre- 
viously described, the selection made by 
the Board was of critical importance not 
only to the American Association of 
Junior Colleges but to the junior college 
movement. The Board’s choice was Jesse 
Parker Bogue, and the wisdom of that 
choice is attested by the developments of 
the ensuing twelve years. 

One of Bogue’s first accomplishments 
was the alleviation of the pressures which 
had built up out of the existing contro- 
versy. This accomplishment permitted 
formerly diverse groups to find a common 
ground on which they might carry on 
the constructive work which has meant 
so much to the progress of the junior col- 
lege movement. 

Simultaneous with this accomplishment 
was a second one— the implementation of 
a new set of organizational machinery. 
The speed with which this was done and 
the smoothness of the changeover are 
testimony to the high-level leadership 
which Bogue provided. 

The new Executive Secretary elected 
from the outset a grass roots approach to 
the discharge of his responsibilities. He 
made it a point to know personally hun- 
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dreds of junior college administrators and 
faculty members. This approach, based 
on his genuine interest in and personal 
charm for these leaders he met enabled 
him to gain the confidence of the clientele 
he served as Executive Secretary. 

One finds, in regard to the use of the 
confidence which Bogue gained, one of the 
most significant contributions he has made 
in the twelve-year period. Men of lesser 
stature might have exploited this reser- 
voir of confidence for personal advance- 
ment. Bogue used it exclusively to stimu- 
late loyalty to and hard work in the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges. This 
strengthening of the Association resulted 
inevitably in strengthening its component 
elements, for under Bogue’s leadership the 
welfare of all junior colleges was the de- 
sired end to which the Association was a 
means. 

Any analysis of junior college progress 
in the past twelve years obviously would 
be in error if it attributed to one man the 
sole cause for the advance. It would be 
equally erroneous to ascribe to one organi- 
zation, the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, the exclusive credit for what 
has been accomplished. Many leaders in 
the Association as well as leaders in the 
several state and regional organizations 
have contributed much to account for the 
compilation of the satisfactory record. 

The teamwork which has been respon- 
sible for the progress, however, is not the 
product of mere coincidence. Bogue de- 
serves the unqualified credit for this team- 
work through his provision of two essen- 
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tial elements: liaison and continuity. 
These elements are indispensable and are 
dependent on incessant and indefatigable 
work. This is precisely the type of work 
which the Executive Secretary contrib- 
uted. 

With an office staff that was never large 
enough in number to give him the support 
that was needed—although he inspired in 
his staff a loyalty which caused them 
often to work beyond their “normal call of 
duty”; with a budget that was until com- 
paratively recently much too small; with 
the tremendous number and variety of 
problems which demanded his attention; 
he worked long hours, traveled hundreds 
of thousands of miles, gave consistently 
high quality help, and never lost the least 
bit of enthusiasm for the cause he rep- 
resented. Truly, his contribution has been 
signally remarkable. 

Fortunately the preceding statement is 
not a eulogy for the departed, but a public 
recognition of the outstanding service of 
a man who is very much among the liv- 
ing. On April 1, 1958, the Executive Di- 
rectorship, as the position is now called, 
will be passed along to another leader of 
acknowledged capability. ‘The new leader, 
like his predecessor, will need the assist- 
ance of junior college people in attacking 
the many professional problems that exist 
or will emerge. The new leader will count 
himself fortunate, as will all junior col- 
lege people, that those who will be con- 
tributing assistance will include Jesse 
Parker Bogue. 
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A Faculty Study Program 


W. H. CRAWFORD, FREDERICK KINTZER, AND WILLIAM A. BATIE 


IN MANY parts of the country where popu- 
lation growth is most rapid, now is al- 
most too late to begin planning for edu- 
cational expansion at any level. With 
school plant facilities crowded in the pub- 
lic schools, the junior college presents one 
optimistic note in a difficult situation. 

No better indication of the future role 
of the junior college has appeared in na- 
tional circulation than in the June 14, 
1957, issue of U.S. News and World Re- 
port. In an article entitled, “Crises in the 
College,” it was reported that of 138 col- 
lege presidents submitting statements con- 
cerning their campus plans, 45 of them 
specifically mentioned the need for more 
junior colleges. 

Many junior colleges have grown so 
rapidly in the past five years that their ca- 
pacity for more students is severely re- 
stricted. If the junior colleges are to take 
more students, they must begin to plan 
carefully for the immediate years ahead. 
An example can be furnished by taking a 
careful look at Centralia Junior College 
in southwestern Washington. Although 
the industrial expansion felt by many 
areas in the Northwest has not as yet be- 


W. H. CRAWFORD is Associate Professor and 
Consultant to Junior Colleges, State College 
of Washington, Puliman, Washington. 
FREDERICK KINTZER is Dean of Olympic Col- 
lege, Bremerton, Washington. 

W. A. BATIE is Men's Counselor, Centralia 
Junior College, Centralia, Washington. 
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come an important factor in Centralia, 
the college shows two consecutive years 
of 30 per cent increase in student body. 
This rather alarming rate of growth gave 
fair warning to both faculty and admin- 
istration that full scale planning was im- 
perative. 

A broad study program, designed to 
cover a period of two academic years, was 
planned during the summer of 1956 and 
initiated that fall. A consultant in junior 
college education was engaged from the 
State College of Washington to act as spe- 
cial advisor and coordinator. 

The broad objectives set up as guide 
lines for the study were: 

(a) to evaluate the present status of the 

college 


(b) to explore by means of study and sur- 
vey the future possibilities of the col- 


lege 

(c) ast the necessary expansion in 
physical plant and curriculum to match 
future potentials 

(d) to consider needs for increases in fac- 

ult 

(e) to RE a plan of student services to 

meet adequately the expected student 
body increases. 

Opportunity to participate in the study 
was announced in the fall, and 17 instruc- 
tors indicated an interest in participating 
actively in the study. Participation of the 
faculty was purely voluntary. In addition 
to the outside consultant, a local faculty 
member was elected by the group to act as 


coordinator for the study groups. 
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As the study program was launched, 
the chief functions of the job of local co- 
ordinator appeared to be: (a) to get each 
participating faculty member to assume 
responsibility for some phase of the study 
which could be pursued either individ- 
ually or by a small committee, (b) to as- 
sist in the delineation of study areas, (c) 
to act as a liaison officer between faculty 
and the outside consultant, scheduling in- 
terviews and meetings as necessary, and 
(d) to offer such direction and advice to 
participating members as might be sought 
or deemed necessary. 

Meetings of the group were held 
weekly. These sessions were devoted to 
exploration of pertinent areas for study 
with group discussion directed toward 
these problems along the lines outlined 
above. Some of the areas explored were: 
(a) population trends of the community 
served by the junior college, (b) the ap- 
parent trend toward greater acceptance 
of the junior college as the place to begin 
college training, (c) the general educa- 
tional background of this increased popu- 
lation, (d) the strength of the motivation 
forces for further education of the new 
college crop, (e) curricular needs of the 
families making up this increased popu- 
lation, (f) changes in existing curricular 
offerings which might be made to the ad- 
vantage of this new student group both in 
the traditional academic fields and in the 
terminal areas, and (g) possible demands 
for increased student services. After some 
eight or ten meetings, each faculty mem- 
ber had decided on his area and had 
started gathering data. 

Since the consultant spent only two 
consecutive days per month on the cam- 
pus, his time was scheduled for personal 
interviews to accommodate each faculty 
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member. Also, a one and one-half hour 
block of time was scheduled for a general 
meeting with the whole group to discuss 
mutual problems. At these general meet- 
ings, time was given to progress reports. 
As a result, some problems were discarded 
and others accepted for study. 

The study finally took the form of an 
attempt to determine what a projected 
student body would need and demand in 
the way of curriculums. This presented 
specific problems in staffing and in the 
provision of a physical plant. 

Regarding the physical plant aspect of 
the study, the local Board of Education 
building program includes plans for the 
junior college to take over one elementary 
school building in the near proximity of 
the present main college building begin- 
ning with the 1958-59 school term. This 
building contains eight classrooms, a small 
gym, two playsheds, two small offices, and 
a kitchenette. Consequently, some of the 
studies were concerned with the adapta- 
tions necessary to convert the grade school 
building to meet junior college needs and 
standards. 

In this area, three studies should be 
noted in particular. The first was an at- 
tempt to adapt three of the classrooms to 
make a junior college library. Because of 
problems involved, this idea was rejected, 
and it was proposed that the building 
presently housing the library be remod- 
elled. This work was carried out during 
the summer. 

The second of these studies concerned 
the physical education program. Since the 
present facilities used jointly by the high 
school and junior college are badly over- 
crowded, two of the instructors worked 
out a revised outline and submitted con- 


crete suggestions for the conversion of the 
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A FACULTY PROGRAM 


present grade school gym to a facility 
meeting college needs and capable of 
housing a two-year program for both men 
and women which would accommodate a 
doubled student population. 

The third study was conducted by the 
business administration-secretarial science 
departments showing how three of the 
rooms could be converted to increase cur- 
ricular offerings and departmental effi- 
ciency. One room was allocated to typing, 
one to accounting and related fields, and 
one to office machines, filing, etc. Suffi- 
cient room was found to provide office 
space, necessary storage, and an audio- 
graph room. 

Other reports in the area of plant fa- 
cilities included a plan for a new chemis- 
try laboratory and a modification of one 
of the present classrooms into a combina- 
tion class-lecture-demonstration room and 
a laboratory for additional natural science 
sections. It was judged that this change 
would increase the hourly use of the room 
50 per cent. 

In the field of curriculum, a number 
of pertinent areas were studied. One study 
attempted to analyze the mathematical 
difficulties students have in light of their 
previous mathematical experiences. It ap- 
peared that during the junior high and 
senior high age a change in attitude to- 
ward mathematics occurred. Poor coun- 
seling apparently kept many students 
from pursuing mathematics courses which 
they later found to be essential courses in 
meeting educational goals. The resulting 
deficiency added to the difficulties in atti- 
tude. It was suggested that perhaps closer 
liaison between college and high school 
faculties and counselors could help re- 
solve part of these difficulties. Also it was 
found that many students discover dur- 
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ing high school that they have been pur- 
suing a terminal program at too late a 
date in their high school careers to qualify 
for college entrance. As a result, a grow- 
ing number enter the junior college de- 
ficient in preparation for college level 
work. 

Another study undertook a survey of 
the art departments of junior colleges to 
determine enrollment in per cent of total 
student bodies, faculty loads, curricular 
listings, and budget requirements. ‘Two 
others concerned themselves with the for- 
estry and agricultural programs. The for- 
estry study was centered around the col- 
lege demonstration forest area of 160 
acres located about four miles from the 
campus. This plot had been obtained 
two years previously from state forestry 
lands on a long lease basis. Within this 
plot various forest practices and culture 
methods may be studied over a relatively 
long period. Technics in identification, 
forest mensuration and ecology may be 
studied first hand. The work indicated 
present and future use of the forest plot. 

Because the agriculture program is only 
two years old, this area was approached 
with a two-fold purpose: (1) to take an 
inventory of present programs in terms of 
college objectives, and (2) to attempt to 
project the needs of a larger student en- 
rollment, both curricular and physical. 
Resulting directly from this work were 
plans for a new greenhouse to be used by 
the agriculture, botany, and biology de- 
partments. More terminal courses are 
scheduled to be offered in agriculture. 

A review of the two-year Associate in 
Arts nursing curriculum suggested that 
adding courses was not feasible at the 
present time largely because of the lack of 
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nursing training facilities at local hos- 
pitals and financing difficulties. 

In the area of administration, four 
studies were developed. The first showed 
the percentage of the graduating seniors 
of the various high schools in the area 
entering junior college each fall. This ten- 
year survey established student expect- 
ancy trends from high school districts. 
Statistics were included to show such in- 
formation as sex and the number from 
each community reaching sophomore 
status. 

The second study listed the percentage 
of the student body enrolled in each class 
offered during the last ten years. This in- 
formation should prove invaluable in pre- 
dicting general enrollment and specific 
class sizes. 

The third study was a follow up of the 
junior college graduates during their first 
terms at senior institutions. Much more is 
intended for the second phase of the all- 
college program in the follow up of grad- 
uated students. 

The fourth study analyzed the results 
obtained on the A.C.E. psychological test 
given entering freshmen for the past seven 
years. Results indicated that the median 
score for the student body was about the 
37th percentile nationally with ranges 
from | to 99. 

In the area of student personnel serv- 
ices, a new student guidebook has been 
compiled and distributed. Also, a revision 
of orientation and testing sessions has been 
approved by a faculty committee and 
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placed into the regular schedule of regis- 
tration and orientation. 

The economic importance of Cen- 
tralia Junior-College as a local industry 
was indicated by a second study which 
concerned student personnel services. ‘The 
spot survey of students revealed that the 
amount of money spent during the school 
year in and around the community to- 
taled approximately $1,000 per student. 
About 75 per cent were earning as they 
were learning, and nearly 70 per cent in- 
dicated that they were driving cars to 
school. Figured at only five cents per mile, 
school-year driving meant over $35,000 of 
business for garages, filling stations, and 
car dealers. ‘These figures and many others 
demonstrated the direct and indirect eco- 
nomic significance of the college to the 
community. 

During the first year of the cooperative 
all-college study program, 17 instructors 
prepared 18 different studies which were 
compiled under four separate groupings: 
four under “Enrollment Data,” 12 under 
“Departmental Needs,’ three under 
“Physical Plant Expansion,” and two 
under “Student Services.” 

A beginning in a faculty study has been 
made at Centralia. Some tangible results 
are already apparent on the campus. With 
another year to expand and develop some 
of the findings, Centralia Junior College 
will not be idle in meeting the opportunity 
to serve more and more students who are 
asking for education beyond the high 
school. 
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Students At Dusk 


STEWART MARSH 


FAR FROM being deserted in the late after- 
noon and evening, many junior colleges 
are almost overrun with students. The 
campus becomes all over again a scene of 
activity when the sun goes down and the 
educational swingshift arrives. Who are 
these people? What brings them to school 
in the gathering dusk? 

At Los Angeles Valley Junior College, 
enrollment statistics for the Extended Day 
School indicate that the typical evening 
student is married, employed, between the 
ages of 21 and 40, and has a high school 
diploma. Two-thirds of the students are 
male, ten per cent drawing veteran’s aid, 
and approximately 60 per cent working 
toward the Associate in Arts Degree. 

These figures are meaningful to the 
local institution and perhaps do not great- 
ly differ from those of many other junior 
college evening schools throughout the 
country. But there are other important 
characteristics difficult to measure and 
yet worthy of mention if for no other 
reason than to underscore the need for 
further study. 

For one thing, the evening student 1s 
motivated and eager to learn. He attends 
school for a purpose. 


A former contributor to the Junior College 
Journal, STEWART MARSH is Dean of the 
Extended Day School, Los Angeles Valley 
Junior College, Van Nuys, Califoria. 


This statement should be qualified. 
There are at night many curiosity seekers, 
curriculum samplers, last minute shoppers, 
and perennial drop-outs. There are those 
whose stated desire for knowledge is 
quickly satiated with the first assignment. 
They are deadwood that clutter up the 
evening growth. 

However, the evening student is pri- 
marily study motivated. He does not enroll 
to play football, join a fraternity, loaf, 
please his parents, or mark time while 
waiting for military service. 

“T never thought this day would come,” 
one man said. “I could hardly wait to get 
out of school and vowed I'd never enter 
a classroom again! That was ten years 
ago, but I wish now that I’d gone on. I 
need more education to get ahead in my 
job. I have a wife and children and can’t 
quit my job, but I’m determined to get 
more education. And the strange thing is 
that I’m excited about it! I want to learn! 
I’m tired of spending all my time reading 
newspapers and watching the fights.” 

This man may be a little book-rusty, but 
he is serious in purpose. He is typical of 
many others across the land. 

Ask evening people why they are taking 
classes, and they will respond with a great 
variety of answers. The majority are pri- 
marily interested in vocational improve- 
ment—advancement and upgrading on 
the job or prepration for a new kind of 
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work. Many students state they want a 
better cultural background and would 
like to know more about psychology, fam- 
ily relations, political science, world af- 
fairs, etc. Others talk in terms of a college 
degree. But almost always the person 
eventually mentions self - improvement. 
This is an age of the atom and the rocket 
and the threatened self-destruction of 
man by man, but perhaps paradoxically 
it is also a time of tremendous concern 
about self-betterment. 

Back of the rising evening enrollments, 
there are, of course, many complex social 
and economic factors. Some years ago, 


Alfred North Whitehead pointed out: 


In the past the time-span of important change 
was considerably longer than a single human 
life. Thus mankind was trained to adapt itself 
to fixed conditions. Today the time-span is 
considerably shorter than that of human life, 
and accordingly our training must prepare 
individuals to face a novelty of conditions. 


This is increasingly true. The current 
rapid rate of change leads to a need for 
continued education. Production methods 
continually change in the business and in- 
dustrial world, and new techniques, skills, 
and ideas are in demand. Many cultural 
fields, particularly science, are in a state 
of constant flux, so that a 15-year-old 
textbook is commonly as obsolete as a 
1942 automobile. To keep abreast of the 
times, life-long learning is necessary! 

There are many other factors in the 
rise of organized part-time training for 
young people and adults who have left 
full-time school: increased leisure time, 
more older people in society, an increas- 
ing level of educational attainment, a high 
level of national employment, more op- 
portunities for classwork, and personal 
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loneliness that prompts the individual to- 
ward group study. 

Along with eagerness to learn, the 
evening student needs perseverance since 
he attends classes in the face of difficulties. 

It is often a struggle for the student 
simply to be at school on time. He gets off 
work, dashes home, eats a hasty supper, 
heads for college, and takes a classroom 
seat just as the instructor begins. 

Family life is frequently interrupted. 
Perhaps there are those who gladly es- 
cape the turmoil of the home, but others 
regret the many nights spent away from 
members of the family. Not a few mar- 
ried couples take classwork together, but 
this is difficult for those who have small 
children. 

There are many reasons why the eve- 
ning student may be absent from class, get 
behind with homework, and become dis- 
couraged. He may have to work overtime, 
family illness occurs, or his job may take 
him out of town for a period of time. Or- 
dinarily, the percentage of drop-outs is 
considerably higher at night than in day 
school, but it’s a tribute to evening stu- 
dents that an even greater number do not 
withdraw. 

Because the evening student attends in 
the face of difficulties, he does not want to 
waste time. He appreciates a well-organ- 
ized class and a business-like presentation. 
Where possible he likes to have the in- 
structor relate the subject matter of the 
class to the practical experiences of an 
adult. 

The evening student profits from in- 
struction. Adults frequently worry that 
they may not be able to learn because of 
age or long years of absence from the 
classroom. It may be difficult in some 
cases to regain the habit of studying but 
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STUDENTS AT DUSK 


most psychologists agree that there is little 
diminution of the ability to learn during 
young adulthood and middle-age. 

The evening student profits vocation- 
ally as well as culturally from his return to 
school. Study helps him to keep abreast of 
the times, to use his leisure time construc- 
tively, and to keep mentally alive. 

In The Psychology of Human Learn- 

ing, John A. McGeoch comments on 
learning and intelligence test scores as 
follows: 
Practice at learning keeps active one’s methods 
of study, yields an increasing body of poten- 
tially transferrable knowledge, and may in- 
directly increase motivation. The operation of 
continued practice may be a powerful deter- 
miner of the increasing scores with age up to 
early maturity, and its absence may be a 
determiner of the decline during later ma- 
turity. 

The evening program of the junior col- 
lege appears to be in accord with its basic 
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philosophy, namely, to provide equality of 
opportunity through the 13th and 14th 
grades for those individuals capable of 
profiting from instruction and to serve 
the educational needs of the community. 
Many problems arise, however, in connec- 
tion with the program—problems of fi- 
nancing, organization, curriculum, ad- 
ministration and instruction. 
Comparatively, the evening program of 
the junior college has not received ade- 
quate attention or study and seems fre- 
quently an afterthought. It is often a 
room added to the house of education in 
a hasty and haphazard way without suf- 
ficient planning. However, the students 
are there, and for the most part they want 
to learn and are capable of doing so. If 
the junior college does offer a program in 
an effort to meet their needs, it merits the 
educator’s best thinking and should be an 
integral part of the entire school program. 
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Administrative and Organizational Patterns 
for the Community Junior Colleges 


WILSON F. WETZLER 


WITHIN THE short span of six years the 
total enrollment of reporting junior col- 
leges has increased over 62 per cent or 
from 217, 572 to 348,283 students.' This 
significant growth in enrollment is marked 
by a decided decrease in the actual num- 
ber of institutions; that is, there were 
fewer junior colleges reporting their en- 
roliments in 1956 than in 1950, although 
there is a marked increase now in the 
establishment of new schools. Many states 
are not only offering greater financial aid 
to existing publicly controlled junior col- 
leges, but their legislative bodies are ap- 
propriating large sums for the establish- 
ment of new colleges. Although it has been 
generally recognized that there are certain 
needs of youth to be met by the junior 
colleges, the new interest in them is re- 
garded by some individuals as an indica- 
tion of the nation’s preparing to provide 
for the great number of college-bound 
students who are expected to over-tax the 
existing facilities of all types of institutions 
of higher learning within the next few 
years. Whatever may be the reasons for 
the expansion or the establishment of the 
junior college, it is necessary to consider 


WILSON F. WETZLER is Assistant Professor 
of Education, College of Education, University 
of Arizona, Tucson. Dr. Wetzler has written 
many articles and is the co-author of a recently 
published book, Leadership in Elementary 
School Administration and Supervision. 


certain administrative and organizational 
issues as well as to direct attention to the 
concrete and physcial aspects of the prob- 
lems involved. 

Four purposes in this report emerge 
that suggest specific points for considera- 
tion by both educators and lay personnel 
who are concerned with the administra- 
tion and organization of the junior col- 
lege: | 
1. To present a brief historical, educational, 

and philosophical basis for the existence of 
the junior college based on research evi- 
dence. 

To point up the need for more concerted 

attention to defining of college purposes 

and objectives. 

To suggest some general administrative 
and organizational patterns for the junior 
college. 

To present some guides or steps in giving 
leadership for expanding or establishing 
the junior college. 


Bases for justifying the existence of the 
community junior college. An understand- 
ing of the philosophy and place of the 
junior college in the educational system 
from the historical viewpoint? reveals that 


1 Figures are from the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

2 Wilson F. Wetzler, “‘A Survey of the Philo- 
sophical, Administrative, and Organizational 


Practices and Relationships of Twenty-One 
Publicly Controlled Texas Junior Colleges to 


Secondary Education,” (Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, University of Texas, 1943), Chap- 
ter IT. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AND ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS FOR THE J UNIOR COLLEGE 


the development of this institution has 
been a gradual process. Many early views 
held by educators here and abroad sup- 
port the thesis that the junior college 
should be seen as an extension of secon- 
dary education. Perhaps some of the 
strongest reasons for its development were 
advanced by the “father of the junior col- 
lege movement,” William Rainey Harper, 
in 1902 in The President’s Report (Uni- 
versity of Chicago). In his report Harper 
stresses the now familiar ideas of serving 
those students who must discontinue work 
after the sophomore year of college, en- 
couraging further advanced study by cer- 
tain students, inspiring higher standards 
by professional schools, and so on. 

Turning from the historical approach, 
Eby* advances the bold thesis that if there 
is a breakdown of education in a troubled 
world today then there is a need for a new 
form or approach to education. Perhaps 
this nation ought to promulgate a new 
philosophy of education that could center 
in the first two years of higher education. 
The adolescent is at a state of develop- 
ment in terms of his inner feelings and 
character that places him in a critical and 
strategic position requiring certain uni- 
versalizing and spiritualizing experiences. 
The junior college may contribute sub- 
stantially as one segment of the educa- 
tional program and even assume the lead 
in giving students feelings of success and 
confidence. For many persons the junior 
college will be the last educational insti- 
tution they attend, and its program should 
prepare them to undertake critical, inde- 
pendent thinking.* Thus, from a histori- 
8 [bid., p. 25. 

#W. S. Gray (ed.), “The Junior College 
Curriculum,” Proceedings, Institute for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 


Vol. I, p. 9. 
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cal, psychological, and philosophical basis, 
the existence of the junior college is more 
than justified as it furnishes education to 
youth who can profit from two years 
of advanced work beyond the high school. 

The need to give more attention to 
stating purposes and objectives of the 
junior college. From a survey of the litera- 
ture it appears that many writers have 
already stated a philosophy of the junior 
college and have generally agreed upon 
at least four functions: the preparatory 
function, the popularizing function, the 
terminal function, and the guidance func- 
tion. Unquestionably these colleges have 
incorporated one or more of the four func- 
tions in their general philosophy. Yet, 
further evidence® indicates a need for 
better clarification of purposes which is 
more in accord with actual practices. 
Therefore, the following suggestions are 
offered to guide junior college adminis- 
trators and prospective leaders of new 
institutions in finding a clear-cut philoso- 
phy in terms of studied needs. 


1. Examine the four functions considered to 
be basic to the junior college and state 
clearly present concepts of the school con- 
cerning its functions. Perhaps additional 
functions need to be stated or re-worded. 

2. Study the influences that have changed 
and are still changing the character of 
secondary education. The understandings 
should give direction to policy and prac- 
tice in junior college. It is especially im- 
portant that the role of the high school 
and its relation to the junior college be 
decided upon and understood. 

3. Decide how the junior college shall be 
related to higher education. It will make 
a difference as to how the school is to 
render its particular service in the com- 
munity if the philosophy and organization 
are geared in light of the practices of 


5 Wilson F. Wetzler, op. cit., p. 74. 
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higher education or in some other ways. 
Even though many leaders consider the 
junior college as a part of higher education 
and work toward those ideals, the total 
relationships and general functions should 
be better defined. 


These three suggestions serve only to 
focus attention on an examination of what 
is being done in the school, or may be 
accomplished in the future school, as well 
as to clarify the proper roles and relation- 
ships of secondary and higher education 
to the junior colelge. Other studies by 
Ford and Von Rvoeder* support further 
the need to establish a philosophy (aims, 
objectives, functions) based on studied 
needs. 

In summary, the junior colleges may 
well approach this phase of their problems 
by accepting a thesis that can embrace 
those physiological and psychological 
periods of youth of this age and agree upon 
programs that serve these needs. Generally 
speaking, the philosophy may be related 
more closely to those aspects of secondary 
education, but in practice it is found that 
junior colleges think of themselves as be- 
longing more specifically in the realm of 
higher education. There need not be any 
confusion or lack of purpose when a rec- 
ognized relationship of this kind is made— 
when adolescent needs are met in a setting 
of higher education particularly adapted 
to the junior college student. Thus, both 
secondary and higher education contrib- 
ute to the special task and total philosophy 


® Hoyt Ford, The Junior College Movement 
in Texas (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
The University of Texas, 1940). Herbert Spen- 
cer Von Roeder, A Study of the Public Junior 
Colleges of Texas with Special Reference to the 
Curriculum (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
The University of Texas, 1940). 
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of the junior college as it functions in its 
proper relationship to the total philosophy 
of education. 

Some general organizational and ad- 
ministrative patterns for the community 
college. Community needs, size, location, 
and other factors should determine the 
optimum operational patterns for an insti- 
tution. The following observations are 
suggested only as general guides to edu- 
cators and citizens working with the junior 
college program. In every instance there 
should be a cooperative approach to edu- 
cational problems by faculty, administra- 
tors, students, and the community. 

The philosophy of the junior college 
should be centered in terms of the early 
and middle adolescent periods. The im- 
portance of general education as a factor 
in these two years of work beyond the high 
school may well emphasize the area of the 
general personality of the student. There 
should be no neglect of either the values 
of the secondary education viewpoint or 
that of higher education. By formulating 
a desirable set of aims and objectives that 
will show the relationship of the com- 
munity college to the total philosophy of 
education, more harmony should exist be- 
tween stated aims and actual practices. 

Administrators should insist upon a 
detailed, written job analysis of each per- 
son in the administration. A cooperative 
effort to secure these defined statements 
of duties should lead to some definite form 
of organization and administration de- 
signed to carry out agreed upon objectives. 
Provisions should be made within this 
framework to pursue the tenets of secon- 
dary education as well as those of higher 
education. The problem of vertical inte- 
gration needs special attention within the 
administrative organization. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AND ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS FOR THE J UNIOR COLLEGE 


In considering the faculty as an element 
in the organizational and administrative 
pattern, there seems to be little doubt that 
the main emphasis should not only be 
centered in broad, general scholarship but 
also in good teaching in the classroom. In- 
service programs may stress the develop- 
ment of faculty understandings of atti- 
tudes, appreciations, and bodies of knowl- 
edge held by the adolescent. Instructors 
who are oriented toward the student in 
these ways should be better prepared to 
deal with the processes of learning for this 
age group. 

The organization of the library, athletic 
facilities, and so on should be regulated 
with respect to the student’s educational 
and physical welfare. Some evidence indi- 
cates that the welfare of the student may 
be closely allied in some ways to that of 
the high school student. This fact suggests 
that there are few differences in the final 
organization and administration of certain 
physical facilities between that of second- 
ary education and higher education. To 
state it in another way, there are definite 
relationships between the two levels in 
certain phases of organization, curriculum 
faculty, library, physical facilities, and 
even extra-curricular activities. 

It is not suggested that the community 
college should move to share joint facili- 
ties and become more closely aligned with 
secondary education. On the contrary, 
junior college students and personnel seem 
to prefer separate facilities and their own 
clear-cut identity as a college. However, 
the separate junior college, with its own 
campus and staff, should not hesitate to 
create the kind of organization and ad- 
ministrative pattern that recognizes its 
real relationship to secondary education as 
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it serves its purpose as an institution still 
designed for higher education. | 
Giving leadership in expanding or 
establishing the community college. A\l- 
though the administrators of the college 
are charged with the responsibilities of 
leadership, it is believed that certain con- 
siderations are important when an institu- 
tion desires to move ahead and expand its 
program. Also, when a community college 
is on the “drawing board,” both educators 
and lay personnel may need to follow simi- 
lar considerations in providing leadership 
that will mean the kind of college needed 
and desired by the community. The fol- 
lowing functions by key personnel are 
found necessary in giving leadership by: 


1. Defining purposes and objectives for the 
new program. A cooperative effort on the part 
of many persons is required in order to give 
direction in clearly defined terms and policies. 

2. Promoting sound public relations within 
the community areas to be served. Citizens 
should be brought into the program and kept 
fully apprised of work progress through a 
wide variety of means and kept informed of 
the many ramifications. Such a sound ap- 
proach can do much to secure the future of 
the college, as well as to enhance its potential 
contributions. 

3. Working with state and local architects 
in planning new facilities. Leadership from 
the college is needed to indicate clearly and 
definitely the educational program to be ex- 
pressed through the use of the facilities. 

4, Lending supervisory aid during actual 
construction of facilities. Obviously college 
persons are not expected to interfere in engi- 
neering matters, but they can and should offer 
suggestions as decisions are to be made that 
do have an impact on the educational pro- 
gram of the college. 

5. Serving as a liaison to boards of control, 
state or local. The college administrator — 
should provide certain data, reports, and the 
like as work progresses. This service keeps him 
in touch with what develops, and, probably 
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more important, he is discharging his role as 
described in function number 2. 

6. Recruiting of faculty personnel. The 
administrator should recognize the need for 
particular faculty abilities and move to fill 
these anticipated needs. 

7. Assisting in the selection of certain school 
facilities and equipment as construction pro- 
gresses. Again, a cooperative effort will mean 
more practical and economical realization of 
this objective. 

It should be noted that these broad 
functions are perhaps the major and im- 
portant ones of still a longer list. In cre- 
ating a new community college it is as- 
sumed that some administrative officer is 
either appointed to the new position, or 
else a qualified educator is working in 
conjunction with local or state officials. 

Summary. From both the historical and 
psychological viewpoints, the community 
college can justify its reasons for existence. 
There are special needs of early and mid- 
dle adolescence that can best be met for 
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a great number of youth through the 
junior college program. 

Although junior colleges believe they 
have clearly defined their aims, it is be- 
lieved that there is still some confusion as 
to the role to be played: Should there be 
a closer relationship to secondary educa- 
tion, or a definite alignment with higher 
education? The organizational and ad- 
ministrative pattern should show that the 
community college recognizes its real re- 
lationship to secondary education in pro- 
viding for adolescent youth, but there is 
no reason to believe that some character- 
istics of higher education should not be 
present within the pattern. 

As junior colleges expand their facilities 
and offerings, or as new institutions are 
created, leadership is necessary for opti- 
mum achievement. Some guides have been 
offered here which stress the importance 
of cooperative efforts of many individuals 
in meeting desired objectives. 
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A New Approach to Pre-Admission 
Counseling of Junior College 
Business Students 


MYLES A. TRACY 


PRE-ADMISSION counseling is, at best, a 
complex and challenging task. Often the 
only aid the potential student himself can 
offer in the first interview is to establish 
in very broad terms his probable field of 
interest. If that field should be an area as 
all-encompassing as business, the student 
and the counselor have only just begun 
the task of identfying the best alternative 
to pursue. 

Whether the student is to become a 
credit clerk or a credit manager, a book- 
keeper or a comptroller, an insurance 
salesman or an actuary, is dependent upon 
factors so involved and variable that it 
may never be possible to predict an ap- 
plicant’s future academic success with ac- 
curacy approaching certainty. Neverthe- 
less, to allow the new student to find his 
niche with little or no guidance in a trial 
and error fashion frequently proves to be 
an incredibly inefficient process. The stu- 
dent’s time is often virtually wasted while 
plant and faculty resources are uneco- 
nomically expended. 

A few colleges and universities have be- 
gun to restrict admission to many of their 
academic programs through the use of 
cut-off points established by multiple re- 


MYLES A. TRACY is Assistant Professor of 
Business, Chico State College, Chico, Cali- 
fornia. 


gression equations relating various meas- 
ures of past performance to the predic- 
tion of academic success in the chosen 
college curriculum. In public junior col- 
leges, which either philosophically do not 
wish to be arbitrary about restricting en- 
rollment or cannot do so under law, the 
techniques involved in the preparation of 
cut-off points can still be used to excellent 
advantage in the development of better 
bases for admissions guidance. 

The Los Angeles City Junior College 
District recently permitted the writer to 
work with personnel data on several hun- 
dred business students on an exploratory 
basis in order to develop multiple pre- 
dictors of the chances for academic suc- 
cess or failure in certain business curricu- 
lums. To provide a basis for the subse- 
quent equations, all of the relationships 
between the available single predictors 
and measures of academic success in col- 
lege that might possibly be useful in prep- 
aration of multiple regression equations 
of prediction were computed. Although 
many of the obtained coefficients of cor- 
relation did not enter into any of the final 
regression equations, preparation of each 
was an important step in determining 
how best to combine predictors to ob- 
tain optimum results. These correlations 
are indicated in Table I. 
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Taste I 


Correlations Obtained Between Selected Independent Variables and 
Three Measures of Academic Success 


Iowa Test No. 4 
-lowa Test No. 


Dependent Variable 


Independent 
Variable 


High school rank 
High school English grades... 
(two samples) 
High school algebra grades... 
Composite score 
on Iowa Tests 
(two samples) 
Iowa Test No. 1 
Iowa Test No. 2 
Iowa Test No. 3 


5 
lowa Test No. 6 
Iowa Test No. 7 
8 
9 


Iowa Test No. 
Iowa Test No. 


Case 1—General academic success in total college program, pre-professional group 
Case 2—-First semester academic success, pre-professional group | 
Case 3—General academic success in total college program, secretarial group 


Even the best single measure for pre- 
dicting general academic success in the 
pre-professional business curriculum— 
the composite score on the Iowa Tests of 
Educational Development, regularly ad- 
ministered to twelfth grade students in 
Los Angeles—produced as a coefficient of 
correlation an r of only .540. The size of 
the other computed 7’s relating to the 
same dependent variable was a strong 
indication that some combination of 
measures would possibly produce a mul- 
tiple correlation higher than that obtained 
for any single prognostic device. Unfortu- 
nately, none of the combinations of fac- 
tors tested completely measured up to ex- 
pectations. 


The explanation of why combining pre- 
dictors did not result in much larger 1’s 
than were produced appeared to be close- 
ly related to the existence of substantial 
inter-correlations among the independent 
variables. With the existence of intercor- 
relations in the order of .60 to .70, it was 
apparent that the predictive power of 
some of the factors greatly overlapped 
that of other independent variables. Thus, 
adding more variables to a combination 
sometimes resulted in only minor gains 
in total predictive power. Such was the 
case regarding the prediction of general 
academic success. 

The combination of five independent 


variables—IQ scores, high school rank, 
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PRE-ADMISSION COUNSELING OF JUNIOR COLLEGE BUSINESS STUDENTS 


grades in high school English and alge- 
bra, and the composite scores on the Iowa 
Tests of Educational Development— 
produced an uncorrected multiple R of 
.630 based upon a sample composed of 
126 pre-professional business majors in 
the Los Angeles city junior colleges. When 
the factor of high school rank was elimi- 
nated from consideration, the multiple R 
dropped to .628. Disregarding both rank 
and IQ scores left an R of .621, and when 
only high school English grades and the 
composite scores on the Iowa Tests were 
combined, a multiple R of .598 was pro- 
duced. 

Considerations involving the ease and 
facility experienced when handling fewer 
variables in a practical application more 
than balanced the loss of predictive power 
resulting from the use of three, rather 
than five, independent variables. How- 
ever, the same logic did not support em- 
ployment of a two variable prediction of 
total academic success except in the ab- 
sence of algebra grade records. There- 
fore, it appeared that a combination of 
the high school English and algebra grades 
and the composite Iowa Tests scores 
would develop the best multiple regres- 
sion equation for predicting academic 
success in the pre-professional business 
curriculum in Los Angeles city junior 
colleges. 

When the importance of the lowa Tests 
data in the prediction of academic suc- 
cess became apparent, it was decided that 
a check should be made to determine the 
magnitude of the multiple R resulting 
from a combination of the scores of the 
most promising individual Iowa Tests. 
For that purpose scores on Test Five, 
Ability to Interpret Reading Materials in 
the Social Sciences, Test Seven, Ability to 
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Interpret Literary Materials, and Test 


Nine, Use of Sources of Information, were 
considered in combination to produce a 
multiple R of .587. Apparently the very 
high degree of overlapping, as evidenced 
by intercorrelations as high as .789, had 
effectively held down the tests’ combined 
predictive power. 

Although it was recognized that other 
combinations of individual Iowa Tests 
might have produced slightly higher R’s, 
the degree of intercorrelation present 
made unlikely any dramatic gain in pre- 
dictive ability over that present in the R 
already found. Thus no further combi- 
nations were checked. However, data on 
high school English grades were included 
as an additional variable with Iowa Tests 
Five, Seven, and Nine, resulting in a mul- 
tiple R of .638. Since the computation of 
this latter R had developed a negative 
Beta coefficient relating to scores on Iowa 
Test Five, still another multiple R was 
computed using a combination of lowa 
Tests Seven’ and Nine with high school 
English grades and resulting in a corre- 
lation of .634. 

In addition to obtaining the multiple 
R’s just described, one multiple correla- 
tion was prepared as a basis for the pre- 
diction of academic success in the first se- 
mester of the pre-professional business 
curriculum in a Los Angeles city junior 
college. For this purpose, only the high 
school English grades and the composite 
scores on the Iowa Tests were considered. 
The resulting multiple R was .596. 

Since, for the purpose of comparing the 
different groups of business majors to each 
other, sufficient data had been obtained 
upon which an equation of prediction 
could be prepared for the secretarial 
group, another multiple coefficient of 


‘ 
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correlation was computed. Although only 
two independent variables, high school 
English grades and the composite Iowa 
Tests scores, were combined, a multiple 
R of .699 was found to exist, the highest 
correlation obtained. 

All multiple correlations which were 
chosen as bases for the preparation of 
multiple regression equations were ulti- 
mately reduced slightly through the appli- 
cation of a correction factor related to the 
size of the sample population from which 
data had been drawn. The standard error 
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of the estimate and the standard devi- 
ation of the multiple R were also com- 
puted for each case used in the pre- 
dictions. The obtained multiple R’s are 


3; summarized in Tables II and III. 


Five multiple regression equations were 
developed as aids in the prediction of aca- 
demic success for various categories of 
students. Four of the equations were de- 
signed for the purpose of prognosis when 
counseling pre-professional business stu- 
dents entering the Los Angeles city junior 
colleges. One equation was developed to 


Taste II 


Uncorrected Multiple Correlations Obtained Between Selected Combinations of Independent 
Variables and Total Academic Success, Pre-Professional Group 


Combinations of 
Independent Variables 


General Academic Success in Total 
College Program, Pre-Professional Group 


N R 


High school English 

Composite Iowa Tests (two samples) 
High school English 

Composite Iowa Tests 

High school algebra 


High school English 
Composite Iowa Tests 


1. 
2. 
1. 
2. 

3 


126 998 
172 .632 


126 .620 


1.Q. score 


High school English 
Composite Iowa Tests 


High school algebra 


High school English 
lowa Test Seven 
Iowa Test Nine 


High school English 
Iowa Test Five 
Iowa Test Seven 
Iowa Test Nine 


Iowa Test Five 
lowa Test Seven 
Iowa Test Nine 


: 
é 
| 
. 
126 628 
We 
I score 
Hi ] 
h school ra 
ee 
176 634 
$ 
176 587 
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Taste III 


Corrected Multiple Correlations Used in the Preparation of the 
Multiple Regression Equations 


Independent Variables 


1. High School English 
2. Composite Iowa Tests 


1. High School English 
2. Composite Iowa Tests 
3. High School Algebra 


Dependent Variable N R c N R 
General academic success 

in total college program,. 126 .598 .590 .440 .058 126 .620 .603 .435 .056 

pre-professional group 

(two samples) _............ 172 .632 .626 .455 .046 

First semester academic 

success, pre-professional 

156 .596 .589 .514 .054 
General academic success in 

total college program, 

secretarial group .............. 109 .699 .689 .482 .050 


predict the general academic success of 
secretarial majors in their total college 
program. 

Of the equations pertaining to the pre- 
profesisonal category, one was devised for 
the specific purpose of prognosis of first 


semester results in college. The other 


three—two involving two and the other 
three independent variables—were pre- 
pared for the purpose of predicting a stu- 
dent’s general academic success over his 
total time in college. Table IV classifies 
and explains the obtained multiple regres- 
sion equations. 


Taste 
Obtained Multiple Regression Equations 
Dependent Variable Independent 
X;) Variables N Equations 
Total academic success, X, high school English 126 X,= .0390+.2668 X,+-.0349 
pre-professional group X, composite lowa Tests X,+.1378 X, 


X, high school algebra 


Total academic success, 
pre-professional group 


X, high school English 126 
X, composite Iowa Tests 


> 


1 


0162+.3323 X,+.0369 X, 


(two separate X, high school English 172 X,=—.1125+.3327 X,+.0432 X, 
equations developed ) X, composite Iowa Tests 
First semester X, high school English 156 X,=—.0541+.4262 X,+-.0345 X, 


academic success, 
pre-professional group 


Total academic success, 
secretarial group 


X, composite Iowa Tests 


X, high school English 
X, composite Iowa Tests 109 


X, =—.3838-+.2453 X,+.0790 X, 


= 
rsp 
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To illustrate with just one example the 
potential usefulness in pre-admissions 
counseling of equations such as those ob- 
tained, consider the case of Sally Johnson, 
a hypothetical Los Angeles high school 
graduate. 

Sally’s high school English grade point 
average was 1.0 (where A= 3 grade 
points, B=2, C=1). Her composite 
score on the Iowa Tests of Educational 
Development was 20. If Sally were to in- 
dicate an interest in pursuing pre-profes- 
sional work leading toward a baccalau- 
reate degree in busines administration, 
using equation number three, she would 
be told that the chances were approxi- 
mately two out of three that her over-all 
grade point average in junior college 
would be somewhere between 0.62 and 
1.54. If admission to junior standing at 
the university of her choice required a C 
average in junior college, her chances of 
compiling sufficient grade points would 
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be about 50 per cent. Were Sally to take 
secretarial training the odds on passing 
would be somewhat better since there is 
a two-thirds chance that she would 
achieve a grade point average between 
96 and 1.92. The number of other confi- 
dence limits involving Sally’s chances for 
success or failure that could be computed 
is limited only by the availability of data 
and time. 

Even a cursory examination of the 
equations obtained in the study has made 
it apparent that having similar equations 
available for all the various business ma- 
jors (or perhaps for every major field of- 
fered by a college) would greatly facil- 
itate advising entering students. Much 
experimentation with other predictors 
and with adaptation to specific curricu- 
lums, both in and out of the Los Angeles 
City Junior College District, must follow 
before the full potential of these tech- 
niques can be realized. 
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Dramatics in the Junior College Program 


BERNARD LAZAR 


DURING THE past ten years the position of 
dramatics in high school, junior col- 
lege, and university programs has assumed 
an ever-increasing importance. Adminis- 
trators have come to realize—not alto- 
gether without some prompting—the 
function and value of dramatics in the 
school program. 

The aim of Keystone Junior College is 
similar to those of many other junior col- 
leges, that is, to offer to the majority of 
students who are not athletically inclined 
or talented the same advantages which 
are normally offered to the athlete, 
namely: group practice, group participa- 
tion, and group achievement. Dramatics, 
as many administrators are now aware, 
offers the chance for the individual to 
work (according to his interests and abil- 
ities, and not necessarily his talent) with 
others and on his own to develop a cre- 
ative project which will be seen and ap- 
preciated by others. 

Assuming the beneficial aspects of par- 
ticipation in all facets of dramatics (which 
includes box office work for the account- 
ing major, lighting and set design for the 
engineer, costuming and make up for the 
home economics major, etc.), the prob- 


lem arises of the role which such an ac- 
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plays. 


tivity—incorporating students from all 
areas of the school—will play in the school 
program. Although many junior colleges 
offer courses in dramatics for credit (play 
production, make-up, etc.), the bulk of 
the participation in any successful pro- 
gram comes from the rest of the school. 
At Keystone, frequently the best actors 
and actresses are laboratory technicians, 
business, or engineering students. With 
this situation prevailing, a director is 
often faced with the question of whether 
or not he has the right to have students 
excused from classes during certain “pres- 
sure weeks,” such as the final rehearsal 
week. Another problem is whether or not 
the director has the right—during these 
so-called “pressure weeks”—to keep his 
students on the set, building and rehears- 
ing until midnight or later so that they 
are unable to accomplish their class work 
the following day. 

The writer’s answer—through experi- 
ence with many student groups on both 
the high school and college level—is no! 
The director does not have the right to 
excuse students from classes, or to rehearse 
them and build sets until midnight. The 
director’s first allegiance is to the student 
himself and his studies—all else is sub- 
sidiary. Some directors may challenge 
this position by stating the obvious fact 
that there is also an allegiance to the audi- 
ence; that is, an obligation to put on the 
best production of which the director is 
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capable, which in entertainment value is 
worth the price of admission. While this 
is necessary, it is more easily accomplished 
without last minute “production cram- 
ming.” With the correct plan, which does 
not entail a great amount of work, a pro- 
duction can be more effective, artistically 
and financially, without alienating other 
instructors or cheating the student him- 
self. In light of this, the writer has found 
the following method effective. 

In order to describe this method ade- 
quately, it might be well to point out that 
at Keystone Junior College two major 
productions are staged each year (Decem- 
ber and May) : a one-act Christmas play, 
and a series of student-directed (and 
often student-written) one-act plays 
which are products of the college’s only 
course in dramatics—Play Production. 
The major productions are student de- 
signed, and through a senior-freshman 
training program, students are in charge 
of all production crews—from publicity to 
staging. With this type of arrangement, 
there are two qualities which the student 
must possess in order to be of value to the 
dramatics program: social conscience and 
at least minimum scholastic ability. Social 
conscience is referred to here as a stu- 
dent’s feeling of individual responsibility 
in a group project; and, with students in 
charge of all phases of the major pro- 
duction, this feeling of responsibility or 
reliability must be present. Secondly, the 
student must have at least C status, or the 
danger of losing him is too great. In a situ- 
ation such as this, the loss of any individ- 
ual puts a great, sometimes impossible, 
load on the others involved. 

With the two aforementioned requi- 
sites in mind, the writer determines, by 
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students will benefit themselves, the group, 
and the audience by their participation. 


1. No freshman may be in a leading role 
or a prominent technical position— 
regardless of training or ability—during 
his first semester in college. After the 
first semester (the difficult adjustment 
period) scholastic ability is fairly well 
established. Also, during this period, stu- 
dents may prove their interest in dra- 
matics and establish their social con- 
science while gaining valuable experi- 
ence working in one-act plays. 

2. An invesitgation is made of the student’s 
academic load. By examining the num- 
ber of credits a student is carrying and 
the number of hours he spends in class 
(labs., etc.), as well as his grades for the 
first semester, it is possible to determine 
his potential value to the group and 
himself. 

3. An investigation is made of the number 
of other extra-curricular activities of the 
student, in terms of the number of hours 
required for each and the number of 
hours his scholastic ability will allow. 

4. Reports of all directors of one-act plays 
concerning the social responsibility and 
ability of those persons in their produc- 
tions are studied. 

5. Rehearsals. The rehearsal period should 
be from eight to ten weeks, three eve- 
nings a week, two hours each evening. 
A mimeographed plan of accomplish- 
ment for the entire period of rehearsal 
(blocking out, lines memorized, etc.) 
should be given the students so that each 
actor or technician is aware of his 
responsibility. There should be an agree- 
ment made at the first rehearsal by all 
persons involved in the production that 
everyone will meet this schedule and if 
anyone is in doubt about meeting it, he 
should drop out at that time. Also, older 
members of the group should impress 
upon the new ones their responsibility 

to the group. 


By following this plan, the last week 


employing the following method, which 7 before production becomes an unhurried 
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dress rehearsal in which the major con- 
cern is the effect of the lights on costumes 
and make-up. Rehearsals are extended 
to three hours (in order to run through 
the entire play and put on make-up and 
costumes) and are never extended beyond 
ten o'clock. ‘These productions, in an area 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 
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of extreme competition—Marywood Col- 
lege, Scranton University, Scranton The- 
atre Guild, Waverly Players, Scranton 
Y.W.C.A.—have been very well received, 
and attendance has been increasing each 
year. 


Motivation 
W. T. Carter, Central Christian College, Bartlesville, Okiahoma 


Motivating students to learn is an im- 
portant requisite of teaching. To instruct 
without an effort to motivate is to do only 
half a job. 

All instructors are aware at times of 
little or no heed being paid to what is 
taught. Such disinterest on the part of stu- 
dents has provoked many instructors to 
seek an answer to the question: What may 
one do to bring about a more complete 
correlation between instruction and learn- 
ing? 

The writer has found the following pro- 
cedure successful in motivating students in 
freshman business classes to study. A sec- 
tion covering three or four chapters, such 
as business finance or business corpora- 
tions, is studied. Students are encouraged 
to participate freely in the discussion of 
basic principles of finance as well as the 
practical applications. After the material 
is covered as thoroughly as time will per- 
mit, an objective testing period begins in 
which true-false, multiple choice, com- 
pletion, yes-no and other types of ques- 
tions are given. The questions are some- 
times read to the class and at other times 
given in written form. One point in favor 
of reading the questions is that it tends to 


create a regular class atmosphere rather 
than a formal testing one. However, the 
tests may be, and generally are, written. 
Many of the business texts are accom- 
panied by workbooks which are made up 
chiefly of true-false, completion, multiple 
choice and yes-no questions. This prepared 
material can be used very satisfactorily; 
however, the best results are usually ob- 
tained from questions which have evolved 
from class studies and discussions. 

Following the objective testing periods, 
the score of each student is compiled, and 
he is privately notified of his score. Each 
member of the class further understands 
that the higher his score is, the higher will 
be his daily average. 

It is sometimes helpful to announce to 
the class the three or four highest scores 
in order to encourage other members of 
the class to raise their scores. Occasionally, 
the lower scores may be made public to 
stimulate the slower students. 

There may be some who will consider 
this method of motivation as a way of 
restricting learning to the printed page 
rather than giving a broader view and 
meaning to learning. It is recommended 
that it be used only as a motivating device. 


The Significance of Similarities and Differences 


Between Community College 
Teaching Groups 


LEONARD LEVY 


IF NO MAN is an island, to borrow an 
Ernest Hemingway thought, the teacher 
in his role is even less of an island. The 
rapport, socialization, inter-action, and 
adjustments to be developed in students 
demand active emulation and participa- 
tion on the part of the teacher in con- 
temporary society. On a larger scale, edu- 
cational institutions must display similar 
traits. Attitudes of subject-matter snob- 
bery, professional-degree pride, and de- 
partmental distinctions contribute to the 
antithesis of modern educational objec- 
tives. 

A case in point may be evidenced on 
the community college level in the rela- 
tionships between academic and terminal 
course teachers. As an aid to strengthen- 
ing the necessary mutual understanding 
between these groups the following study 
was undertaken. 

This study of similarities and differ- 
ences is composed of those which a sample 
of the community college population be- 
lieves to exist. It is necessary that the 
similarities and differences expressed in 
this study be interpreted only as indica- 
tive of the understandings and misunder- 
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standings of the total population of com- 
munity college instructors. 

As a definition, the study begins with 
a description of the people engaged in 
community college teaching. The faculty 
members of one progressive community 
college provided the data for an analysis 
of their backgrounds and preparation in 
relation to duties and functions. The data 
included subjective statements covering 
attitudes bearing upon the relationships 
between their training and background 
and their work as community college 
academic and terminal education instruc- 
tors. 

The structured interview method was 
used to gather data because it permitted 
the compilation of relatively complete 
uniform information by direct contact 
with the individuals. The faculty of the 
community college was divided into two 
groups of academic and terminal course 
teachers. The purpose of the separation 
was to identify similarities and differences 
which might exist between the teaching 
groups. The two groups of teachers and 
their activities are described under the 
following headings: (1) duties, (2) prep- 
aration, (3) experience, (4) professional 
activities, and (5) professional attitudes. 

The duties of the academic and termi- 
nal course faculty members are found to 
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have certain clear similarities and other 
distinct differences. Both groups are 
agreed on the general statement that their 
primary obligation is to the student and 
that direct service to the community is 
a secondary obligation. 

In meeting student needs of teaching 
and counseling, the academic course 
teacher claims the more complicated 
teaching problems as a result of the wide 
range of student abilities and scholastic 
objectives. The terminal course teacher 
indicates that he spends a greater per- 
centage of time in the classroom, and 
attributes this fact to the necessarily time- 
consuming development of skills and 
dexterities based upon a broad general 
background. The pressures and problems 
of developing short-term courses also de- 
mand more actual classroom time from 
the terminal course instructor. Counsel- 
ing is considered of equal importance by 
both groups of faculty members. For the 
teacher of academic subjects, it is on a 
personal and individual basis. In the case 
of the terminal course instructor, more 
group techniques are apt to be involved. 

The secondary obligation of the com- 
munity college teacher is reported as com- 
munity service. To this end, the academic 
and terminal course faculty members 
pursue the respective paths of cultural and 
economic education. The concern with 
community services reflects back to fac- 
ulty-student relationships: the academic 
instructor aims at student development as 
a part of general community-citizenship 
development; the teacher of the terminal 
students is directing the evolution of the 
economic competence of the individual 
student and the community as a whole. 
The two viewpoints are not regarded as 
conflicting by these teachers, but rather 


as supporting aims, merging in the con- 
cept of educating for the best adjustment 
of the student to the community. 

The nature of these services, according 
to both the faculty groups, is determined 
by what the community requests and by 
what the community needs. These needs 
are identified by means of school-insti- 
gated surveys or by the institution’s own 
application of educational principles. ‘The 
services are flexible, adjusting to changing 
community conditions. 

The differences in academic and termi- 
nal course faculty views of community 
service also affect the pattern of their 
individual participation in extra-curricu- 
lar and community activities. As a group 
the former assumes a prominent role in 
cultural programs and planning; the lat- 
ter tends to limit itself to the activities of 
business and industry. The common 
ground for academic and terminal course 
teachers relative to community service is 
found to be in the general faculty appre- 
ciation of the interrelationship between 
the institution and its environment. 

The average academic faculty member 
is a trained educator. He believes this 
training necessary for community college 
teaching primarily because of the varied 
community college objectives and the re- 
sultant teaching problems. Even with this 
knowledge the academic course teacher 
feels there are weaknesses in his prepa- 
ration in the areas of methods of teaching, 
evaluation, and curriculum planning. To 
offset these weaknesses the academic 
course instructor recommends specific 
preparatory courses in philosophy of the 
community college, adult education, and 
methods of teaching at the community 
college level. With a varied background 
of subject-matter specialization, the aca- 
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demic course teacher favors a broad, gen- 
eral education. He would strengthen his 
own background in fields related to his 
subject matter, integration of his subject 
matter with different fields, general edu- 
cation, and the practical use of subject 
matter. He recommends training courses 
which would include experiences in re- 
lated fields and on-the-job training or 
applied courses based upon broad, gen- 
eral education preparation. 

The composite teacher of terminal 
courses is largely a practical specialist, 
teaching without degree or professional 
training in education. While acquiring in- 
service teaching experience, he is aware 
of having certain inadequacies as an edu- 
cator. These are in the areas of methods 
of teaching at the community college 
level, understanding the community col- 
lege student,.and the general education 
field. Recommendations by the terminal 
course faculty member include courses in 
(1) methods of teaching, (2) adult edu- 
cation, and (3) functions and philosophy 
of the community college. In general, the 
terminal course instructor’s recommenda- 
tions for subject-matter training stress 
practicality. He suggests specialized sub- 
ject-matter training beyond the require- 
ments for high school teaching, but above 
all else, the opportunity for work experi- 
ence in the field of specialization. These 
recommendations, he feels, are in the in- 
terest of improved student placement; 
employers expect to train the high school 
graduate, but anticipate a trained work- 
man from the community college, accord- 
ing to the terminal course teacher. This 
result is only possible when the instructor 
is familiar with the specific job demands. 
Speaking as a skilled workman, he takes 
a realistic view: he cannot give more than 
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basic instruction in skill but seeks to ar- 
range instruction so as to permit the 
earliest job efficiency. 

Other recommendations by the term- 
inal course teacher are in accordance 
with his listing of subject-matter weak- 
nesses. Training in related fields is desig- 
nated as a necessary adjunct to the spe- 
cialized subject-matter training. Broad, 
general education courses are felt to be 
allied with the community college con- 
cept of basic education. Courses of ad- 
vanced specialization are considered use- 
ful in meeting the needs of the employed _ 
adult student seeking vocational advance- 
ment. In the interest of adaptability, as 
well as practicality, the terminal course 
teacher recommends training in applied 
subject-matter courses. He also believes 
that formal education in subject matter 
must be supplemented by actual work ex- 
perience. This belief is in agreement with 
his own training background. Of the indi- 
cated subject-matter weaknesses, the fol- 
lowing appeared in the greatest number: 
insufficient knowledge of related fields, 
limited applied experience, and limita- 
tions in knowledge of applied fields. 
Training recommendations are of a prac- 
tical nature and embrace: (1) specialized 
subject-matter training beyond high 
school teaching needs, (2) work experi- 
ence, (3) courses in related fields, (4) 
general education courses, (5) advanced 
specialization courses, and (6) applied 
subject-matter courses or experiences. 

In view of their background experience 
with professional training, the concensus 
of the academic course staff is that experi- 
ences leading to a broad practical knowl- 
edge, experiences providing knowledge of 
the subject-matter fields, and experiences 
contributing to a better understanding of 
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people are valuable to the community 
college teacher. The rating of experiences 
is as follows: (1) teaching experiences at 
the high school level, (2) teaching at the 
college level, (3) work in the subject-mat- 
ter field, and (4) experiences involving 
people. Eighty-two per cent of the aca- 
demic course instructors would supple- 
ment formal education with these ele- 
ments of experience to produce a well- 
rounded community college teacher. 
The terminal course teaching group, 
limited in professional preparation, is 
fairly evenly divided into three categories 
of prior teaching experiences. The first 
classification includes teaching experi- 
ences in educational institutions. The sec- 
ond group is taught under the auspices of 
business and industry, and the third cate- 
gory is made up of instructors with no 
previous teaching experience. As opposed 
to the academic faculty’s evaluation of 
experience, only a small part of the termi- 
nal faculty considered teaching experi- 
ence as an essential background for com- 
munity college duties. This group also ad- 
mits to a tendency to remain with, rather 
than work from, these earlier teaching 
experiences. The belief in learning by 
doing is given credence by the terminal 
course instructors whose teaching prepa- 
ration stems from work experience in one 
form or another. Some find more than 
subject-matter relationships between their 
work: experience and their community 
college teaching. They utilize these con- 
nections in guidance and counseling, les- 
son and curriculum planning, pre-em- 
ployment training, and placement. The 
balance of the terminal course faculty 
credits background experience only with 
the provision of technical knowledge and 
skills, and not as productive of knowledge 


transferable to the whole of community 
college demands. 

The academic course instructor finds 
stimulating professional growth as an ac- 
tive participant in professional organiza- 
tions and through professional reading. 
Although a fraction of the academic fac- 
ulty has had articles published in schol- 
arly journals, the majority of these teach- 
ers are primarily concerned with meeting 
the community’s educational needs. 

The teacher of terminal courses does 
not rely upon professional organizations 
or reading for professional growth. While 
he would welcome improvements in pro- 
fessional organizations, the terminal 
course teacher, fundamentally a subject- 
matter specialist, is inclined to limit him- 
self to business and industrial meetings. 
He has a high regard for in-service train- 
ing, which he describes as his most prac- 
tical source of assistance and development 
as a teacher. 

On a self-rating scale, the academic 
course teacher indicates a feeling of ade- 
quacy for his teaching position. Personal 
inadequacies are claimed in teaching ex- 
perience and background preparation. 
These are in the fields of psychology and 
education rather than in subject matter. 
Whatever the basis for his vocational 
choice, the academic course teacher says 
that he receives vocational satisfaction at 
this teaching level. He accepts the com- 
munity as an educational force and di- 
rects his subject-matter teaching toward 
successful community membership for 
his students. 

He credits the community college idea 
with invigorating principles and values 
which reduce personal differences and 
provide a unifying atmosphere for the 


faculty. Although faculty relationships 
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are considered good, they -could be im- 


proved between academic and terminal 
course teaching groups. The student-fac- 
ulty relationships are termed good, and 
this is attributed to the community col- 
lege student-centered concepts. The aca- 
demic course teacher states that at no 
other level of teaching is the opportunity 
for excellent student-faculty relationships 
so great. Counseling and guidance give 
access to student ideas, and the common 
community interests enlarge the oppor- 
tunities for good student-faculty contacts. 
The academic course teacher regards the 
community as an integral part of the col- 
lege, since its needs are a motivating fac- 
tor in the school program. The analysis 
of these community needs draws the fac- 
ulty into alert community membership 
and provides a feeling of guardianship 
over some aspects of the community de- 
velopment. 

The terminal course teacher shows a 
fair degree of self-satisfaction with his 
teaching success. Personal inadequacies 
for him are based upon insufficient teach- 
ing preparation and experience. The 
terminal course instructor is an enthusias- 
tic supporter of the community college, 
viewing it as the “people’s school” de- 
signed to train for specific jobs and voca- 
tional advancement. These faculty mem- 
bers, most of whom are primarily engaged 
in business and industry, term the college 
a community asset. With college stand- 
ards raising community standards, the 
terminal course instructor sees _ better 
working conditions for better-trained em- 
ployees adding up to an improved com- 
munity. 

The teacher in terminal education con- 
siders himself a subject-matter specialist. 
He says it is by virtue of successful appli- 
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cation of a particular skill that he was 
asked to teach, and the skill remains para- 
mount in the task of education. To him 
the subject-matter field consists of a group 
of practical understandings and skills 
presented as a means to earning a living. 
The subject matter is taught with that 
end in view and is evaluated in terms of 
vocational application. 

Faculty relationships are not discussed 
by more than half of the terminal course 
teachers. As evening school instructors 
with other full-time jobs, these people 
teach almost independently of school con- 
tacts. They appreciate occasional pro- 
fessional aid and advice, but claim in- 
sufficient opportunity to know other fac- 
ulty members. A feeling of social distinc- 
tion, arising from differences in educa- 
tional background and motivations for 
teaching, is expressed by approximately 
one-fourth of all of the terminal course 
staff. Some go so far as to express this 
feeling as “academic snobbery.” 

The terminal course teacher’s attitudes 
toward students appear to be colored by 
his practical thinking. The utilitarian ap- 
proach, realistic and fundamental, is cen- 
tered about the student as a potential part 
of business and industry. The instructor is 
active in vocational guidance and place- 
ment duties. Differences in ability are 
recognized, and each student is regarded 
as an individual. Without professional 
techniques but with some understanding, 
the terminal course teacher achieves a 
fellow-worker relationship with his stu- 
dents. 

Community ties are admittedly sig- 
nificant to the teacher in terminal edu- 
cation. He is first a member of the com- 
munity and second a member of the col- 
lege faculty. While he identifies himself 
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with the school he also maintains his prior 
commitments to the larger group, and 
these take precedence over school affairs. 
His school contact, in many instances, is 
an outgrowth of community loyalty. He 
believes that the college provides better 
employees for business and _ industry, 
which fact in turn creates more favorable 
economic conditions and community pros- 
perity. There is some element of local 
prestige and intangible teaching satisfac- 
tions connected with the school duties, 
outweighing salary considerations for the 
terminal course teacher. 

In analyzing differences between the 
academic and terminal course faculty 
groups, certain distinctions bear repeti- 
tion. The academic course instructors 
tend to follow the traditional educational 
pattern. Professionally trained, and hav- 
ing prior teaching experience, they are 
teaching concepts and ideas with the es- 
tablishment of cultural values as their 
goal. The instructors in terminal courses 
are more likely to be subject-matter 
specialists, well equipped in that area but 
relatively unfamiliar with professional 
education concepts. They are usually pre- 
pared in business or industry, rather than 
through teaching experience. Their teach- 
ing is a result of community demands and 
is treated as a transmission of skills. The 
resultant attitudes toward teaching are 
developed in terms of economic standards 
and values. 

Both similarities and differences be- 
tween the two teaching groups do exist. 
The original interview was re-examined 
to identify some of the factors responsible 
for the extent and the nature of the simi- 
larities and differences expressed by the 
terminal and academic course teachers. 

The two teaching groups share com- 


mon goals and interests. They accept the 
philosophy and functions of the commun- 
ity college as their basic reasons for teach- 
ing. Enthusiastic supporters of the com- 
munity college movement, they believe 
in its student-centered concepts and the 
obligation of meeting the educational 
needs of the community. They identify as 
advantageous such phases of community 
college philosophy as the community col- 
lege provision of higher education for 
those who wish to continue their school- 
ing and the contribution of these col- 
leges to relieving the frustration-pressure 
of students clamoring for entrance into 
colleges. 

Teaching objectives are a second point 
of similarity for the terminal and aca- 
demic course teachers. They concur in the 
broad teaching objectives leading toward 
purposeful activity, whether it be in the 
art of living or in earning a living. For the 
academic course teachers a sense of 
achievement is derived from students’ 
further academic pursuits and their addi- 
tions to the cultural growth of the com- 
munity. The terminal course teachers gain 
their personal satisfactions from successful 
placement and adjustment of students in 
business or industry. The t’vo teaching 
groups follow parallel lines of action be- 
yond the school to achieve these objec- 
tives, both providing services to the stu- 
dent and the community in comparable, 
often identical forms. 

There is further accord between the 
terminal and academic course teachers in 
regard to their duties. They agree that 
their teaching, counseling, and commun- 
ity service, or some variation of the same, 
are major duties in the community col- 
lege. Teaching is the commonly accepted 
primary function. Counseling is consid- 
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ered a necessary obligation, and individual 
students’ problems of vocational, educa- 
tional, and personal natures are met by all 
teachers, irrespective of membership in 
terminal or academic faculty groups. In 
varying forms, community service is an 
accepted duty listed by both of the teach- 
ing groups. The similarities between the 
two teaching groups, then, are based upon 
shared ideologies, teaching objectives, 
functions and duties. 

Many of the dissimilarities between the 
academic and terminal course teachers 
are a result of differences in prior back- 
ground, training, and experience. Ex- 
pressed in teaching attitudes and outlook 
these variations lead directly to the dif- 
ferences identified by these teachers. The 
academic course teachers, with profes- 
sional outlook, welcome theory. The term- 
inal course instructors, teaching mainly 
skills they themselves possess, look for 
practical techniques to be used in the class- 
room. As an outgrowth of these variations 
in attitudes and outlook toward teaching, 
the two faculty groups differ in their 
methodology of teaching. The academic 
course teachers use educational and psy- 
chological theory in achieving their ob- 
jectives. They present theory and expect 
generalizations to result. The terminal 
course instructors are training students to 
do a specific job, and they believe in pre- 
senting skills from which theory may or 
may not be derived. In essence, the aca- 
demic teachers work from deductive 
reasoning processes, the terminal course 
teachers from inductive methods. This 
variation necessarily results in some ex- 
pression of differences. 

A further distinction arising from the 
differences in attitudes and outlook is 
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shown in the degree of recognition and 
verbalization of attitudes. Within the pro- 
fessional bounds connotations of a specific 
and general vocabulary have been de- 
veloped. This results in some differences 
in the understanding and expression of 
needs, duties, and philosophy as discussed 
by the two teaching groups. 

The total of dissimilarities between the 
academic and terminal course teachers 
may be grouped in the following cate- 
gories: differences in background, train- 
ing, and experience; differences in teach- 
ing techniques; and differences in conno- 
tations of a professional vocabulary. 

In view of the existing similarities and 
dissimilarities between the academic and 
terminal course teachers, certain con- 
clusions appear warranted. From the an- 
alysis of the characteristics common to 
both teaching groups, it is apparent that 
the similarities consist of a learned or 
acquired set of concepts and activities. 
Ideologies, teaching objectives, functions 
and duties, and concepts of themselves 
and their positions are, or may be, all 
based upon common learning situations. 
The dissimilarities, in toto, might be 
termed inhibiting factors in learning, 
hinged upon the two faculty groups’ dif- 
ferences in background, training, and ex- 
perience. 

From the nature of the differences ex- 
pressed by the academic and terminal 
course teachers, a pre-service preparation 
suitable for the combined groups would 
appear indicated. A single program for 
all community college teachers would re- 
quire a curriculum designed to satisfy the 
specific needs of each group. A general 
similarity in background could provide 
a common frame of reference and contrib- 
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ute to mutual understanding between the 
component parts of the institution’s staff, 
using a positive approach to replace the 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 


negative attitudes of subject-matter snob- 
bery, professional-degree pride, and de- 
partmental distinctions. 


Counseling Program at Bakersfield College 
E. M. Hemmerling, Bakersfield College, Bakersfield, California 


In an educational program designed to 
prepare students for eventual transfer to 
other institutions, it is essential that ade- 
quate preparation for that transfer be 
made. Students who transfer from a 
junior college to a senior college or uni- 
versity must possess certain knowledges, 
attitudes, and skills which will serve as 
a background for study on the higher 
level. 

In order to ascertain whether or not its 
graduates are adequately prepared to 
compete at the universities and colleges 
of the state, each spring Bakersfield Col- 
lege sends counselors to interview its 
graduates at the schools to which they 
have transferred. They are asked such 
questions as: Does the curriculum at 
Bakersfield College present any serious 
deficiencies? Are there any courses you 
took at Bakersfield College which were 
inadequate? Why? Can you suggest ad- 
ditional topics or material that you might 
have been given as a lower division stu- 
dent that would have helped you as an 
upper division student? Do you have any 
suggestions or criticisms of your back- 
ground at Bakersfield College in such 
areas as teaching techniques, study skills 
required, tise of library, and counseling? 

While at the university or college the 
counselor follows up the achievements of 
the students by checking with the regis- 
trar’s office. Occasionally a visit with other 


personnel of the senior university will shed 
light on certain common problems. 

This information is given to the teach- 
ing and counseling staff at Bakersfield 
College, and it has had many good effects. 
The teaching staff is anxious to receive 
suggestions for improvement. The grad- 
uate realizes and appreciates the con- 
tinued interest in his welfare, and this 
seems to spur him on to greater efforts at 


the senior university. 


At the pre-college level, each spring 
the counselors at Bakersfield College also 
visit the nine high schools of the union 
school district which feeds graduates to 
the college. They spend an hour with 
each (junior college level) social science 
class talking to the students about their 
plans after graduation from high school. 
Such topics as job opportunities, the draft 
situation, the three-fold function of a 
community college, the roles of the state 
colleges and universities are discussed. 

On another day the college counselors 
meet individually with the senior high 
school students who may want counsel- 
ing regarding matriculation to a col- 
lege, university, or to Bakersfield College. 
Being a part of the Bakersfield Union 
High School and College District, the 
counselors from Bakersfield College are 
interested in helping the high school grad- 
uates to eventual success in any institution 
of higher learning. 
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Counseling Superior Women at Riverside 
City College 


MARY E. WALLACE 


po JUNIOR college counselors and deans 
reach systematically all students whose 
test scores show good or superior apti- 
tudes? Does the counseling ever, if syste- 
matic, help the students to realize their 
potentialities to the greatest possible de- 
gree? These are questions which occasion- 
ally plague counselors. 

At Riverside City College one step in 
the analysis of the problems was taken by 
interviewing women students who fell in 
the good or superior categories. First, the 
A.C.E. scores of all women students at 
Riverside City College were examined. 
After consultation with the guidance de- 
partment, the dean of women decided 
upon a cut-off point of L-45 on the A.C.E. 
tests. Of the 365 women enrolled at the 
college, 80 had an L score of 45 or above. 

A letter and a survey questionnaire 
were sent to the 80 women. The letter 
stated that a study was being made of all 
women on campus with high A.C.E. scores 
and suggested that the recipient make an 
appointment with the dean of women to 
help her with the survey. The purpose of 
the questionnaire was to start the women 
thinking toward the objectives of the sur- 
vey, and it was to be completed before the 
interview began. The survey included the 
following questions: 


MARY E. WALLACE is Dean of Women, River- 
side City College, Riverside, California. 


Are you a candidate for the Associate 
of Arts degree? 


Do you plan to transfer to a four-year 
college or university? 


If you do plan to transfer, have you 
chosen a college? 


Have you established a major? 


If you have not chosen a major, what 
areas of vocational or technical interest 
do you have? 


Have you considered applying for a 
scholarship? 


Do you know of available scholarships? 
What courses in college stimulate your 
thinking? 

What courses would you like to take but 
are not offered? 


10. Any additional comments? 


The interviews were begun the eleventh 
week of school just prior to registration 
for second semester. In this way any new 
goals evolving from the interviews could 
be translated into an immediate program. 
All 80 women responded to the request 
for an interview, the purposes of which 
were to: 


1. Interpret and.define again the A.C.E. 
scores, which had also been done in the 
orientation clasess in the college. 


Encourage the students to talk about 
their college educational goals. 


Clarify general college requirements. 
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4. Explain specific four-year college re- 
quirements if a four-year college had 
been chosen. 


3. Explore with the students occupational 
and professional fields open to women. 
Effort was made to list occupations and 
professions which were open to women, 
including a wide variety of civil service 
and federal positions, 


6. Discuss financial assistance and avail- 
able scholarship programs and encour- 
age women to apply for California state 
scholarships. 


7. Develop a basic four-semester program 
at the junior college. 


8. Assure these women that their goals 
when established might be attainable. 


9. State clearly that society would profit 
from their contributions. 


Every interview was different and inter- 
esting. Many of the students had never 
been adequately counseled. They had 
usually maintained a good high school 
record and had been successful without 
much directed counseling. Because others 
had been in more apparent need of guid- 
ance, they felt it was up to them to make 
out their own programs and not seek ad- 
vice. After each student realized the sig- 
nificance of the interview, she reappraised 
her goals. Members of the group often 
asked for another interview or asked time 
for parental decisions. Areas were touched 
upon where much thinking had been done 
but where little decisive action had been 
taken. 

Here is a rich sub-stratum of college 
material even after the upper stratum of 
college material has been attracted to col- 
leges and universities directly from high 
school. With the increasing number of 
students finishing high school, this sub- 
stratum group turns to the junior college 
because of university deficiencies, finan- 


cial problems, or indeterminate college 
goals. 

As a result of the interview, parents be- 
came enthusiastic about the students’ 
plans, and students could explain their 


_ academic goals more easily to their par- 


ents. Of fundamental importance to every 
interview was the earnest desire of the 
participants to talk with an academic 
counselor. Another persistent feature was 
the constant expression of feelings of in- 
ability to obtain such academic stature as 
a Bachelor of Arts degree. Here was the 
dilemma—good aptitudes were indicated 
but not enough was being done to convert 
these clues into their full potential. The 
work of a counselor was to remedy this 
situation by helping the student make a 
start on converting her potentiality to 
actuality. 

Some random case studies indicate the 
value of the experiment in counseling 
superior women: 


One qualified woman changed her major to 
engineering after seeing statistics of women in 
engineering in the United States. 

With the assistance of the president of 
Riverside College and a community fund loan, 
one student borrowed $1,500 to complete her 
four-year education. 

Another changed her major from secretarial 
work to the probation field. Her ill-founded 
feelings of inadequacies had formerly held her 
back. 

One student was able to convince her par- 
ents that she should stay in college and ex- 
plained satisfactorily to them the value of a 
four-year college program. 

Another found the fields of geology and 
archeology, formerly hidden occupations, now 
open to her. 

One well-qualified linguist changed from 
planning for elementary teaching to planning 
to become a secondary language teacher or a 
professional translator. 
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One woman training as a cosmetologist will 
finish her cosmetology training and then enter 
the laboratory technician field. 


College counselors must make an effort 
to find students who have good potentiali- 
ties and give them information to help 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 


them find suitable goals. The method re- 
ported here is only one means of reaching 
the superior woman, but it has proven to 
be a very effective counseling technique 
at Riverside City College. 


“Human Relations in Business” 
Walter Nardelli, Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts 


Working as a unit, the faculty at Bur- 
dett College formulated the essence of a 
course, “Human Relations in Business,” 
that was put into the last semester of the 
second year. Meeting two hours a week, it 
was a required subject for every senior be- 
fore he graduated. 

The objectives of the course were con- 
ceived as follows: (1) to arouse a stu- 
dent’s curiosity in man’s endeavors in 
the history of the world, (2) to reveal to 
the student how the philosophies of the 
times are reflected in the social, economic 
and religious patterns of the country 
studied, (3) to show tw the student the 
esthetic values of man’s life are revealed 
in his contributions to the fine arts and 
religion, (4) to understand today’s man 
by a study of yesterday’s man. Two text- 
books were chosen for classwork and 
homework: The Story of Philosophy by 
Will Durant and The Story of Man- 
kind by Hendrick Willem Van Loon. 

Following are the results of this experi- 
ment. 

1. The first hurdle to overcome was to sell 

the course to the student body. What 
did an accounting major want with the 
fine arts course? Why bother a sales 
major with sculpture, painting, and 
music? These were the types of com- 
ments first made. By selling the idea that 


an employer wants a “whole” man, and 
not just someone who knows his skills, 


the students accepted the course. 
Reading the book on philosophy caused 
considerable trouble. Time was taken to 
delve fully into the terminology that is 
associated with philosophy. 

Time was short. When interest grew as 
the course progressed, there was not 
adequate time for “personal” discus- 
sions. 

When the students found out that the 
course was not a “snap,” some of them 
did their utmost to denounce it. In most 
cases, these students did not like the 
courses because of their own shortcom- 
ings in reading, writing, and speaking. 


The students were asked to make com- 
ments on the course. Some of the criti- 
cisms and comments were: 


1. “I came to this college for accounting.” 

2. “We’re going too fast.”’ 

3. “I would like to read Plato’s book. 
Where can I get it?” 

4. “Makes you think that life hasn’t 
changed much—neither has man.” 


Generally speaking, the students en- 
joyed the course, especially the visits to 
the museums. The value of the course 
rested in the ignorance that students so 
blandly revealed in the fine arts of man. 
Burdett College has assumed the respon- 
sibility of developing the “whole” individ- 
ual for the business world and of stimu- 
lating interest in the liberal arts as a means 
of more fully enjoying life. 
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Evaluation in General Education 


ROBERT E. EGNER 


FOR MORE than a decade the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools has sponsored annual work- 
shop studies in liberal education at such 
institutions as the University of Chicago, 
University of Minnesota, and Michigan 
State University. A great variety of sig- 
nificant problems in higher education 
has been explored, but one has stood 
out above all others, the role of evalua- 
tion in general education. The writer 
has participated in several of these work- 
shops which have had a marked influ- 
ence in leading the way toward more sci- 
entific methods of evaluation. The ideas 
discussed in this article are derived from 
these sessions, and an attempt has been 
made to implement them at Northland 
College. 

Although evaluation is not a new phe- 
nomenon in higher education, there has 
been a lag in the development of scien- 
tific methods for determining the degree 
to which students are actually acquiring 
the kinds of behavior that modern educa- 
tors consider desirable. The cultural, es- 
thetic, moral and intellectual values— 
the educational values—that students are 
supposed to acquire, which are publicized 
in the official catalogues of colleges and 


ROBERT E. EGNER is Professor of Philosophy, 
Northland College, Ashland, Wisconsin. He 
is the author of Bertrand Russell's Best: Silhou- 
eftfes in Satire, which is soon to be published 

in England and the United States. 


universities, are seldom confirmed by evi- 
dence. Sidney Hook well expressed this 
common problem in higher education 
when he noted the tendency to “rest con- 
tent with the formulation of goals, to 
overlook the difficulties in implementing 
them in concrete curriculums, and the 
still greater difficulties of evaluating to 
what extent we make good on what our 
college catalogues promise. If we cannot 
prove demonstratively the truth of our 
claims, we can certainly do better than a 
mere guess.””? 

Evaluation is essentially the process of 
determining the extent to which educa- 
tional objectives are actually being real- 
ized by a program of curriculum and in- 
struction. Since educational objectives 
imply corresponding changes in human 
behavior—the ways in which one thinks, 
feels, and acts—then evaluation is the 
process which determines the degree to 
which these changes are actually taking 
place. The common assumption that 
evaluation is synonymous with a great 
variety of paper and pencil tests is, how- 
ever, misleading since they are inade- 
quate to describe the whole process of 
educational growth. In many instances 
where large groups of students must be 
tested in a relatively short time, the writ- 
ten test is simply the most economical 


1 Sidney Hook, “Perennial and Temporal 
Goals in Education,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, January, 1952, p. 12. 
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means of measuring presumed changes in 
students for the purpose of assigning a 
grade. 

It is possible to evaluate educational 
progress only after objectives have been 
clearly stated; no evaluation can take 
place unless goals are explicit. The 
purpose of any educational evaluation is 
to obtain evidence to show that the kinds 
of goals sought are actually being real- 
ized. This aspect of the problem is not a 
simple task, but when a college selects 
certain outcomes for its program the 
faculty should make a serious effort to 
determine the extent to which the goals 
are effective. If objectives are not clear, 
it is impossible to determine whether or 
not students are developing any specific 
outcomes. 

Evaluation in general education dif- 
fers from evaluation in specialized edu- 
cation in one very important respect. In 
the former, educators are more con- 
cerned about the kinds of attitudes stu- 
dents display and their lack of critical 
thinking ability than with the amount of 
specific knowledge they possess. The 
fundamental goal of general education 
is to provide for the development of the 
wisdom concerning the commonest prob- 
lems of mankind which members of a 
democratic society ought to acquire. This 
wisdom, sometimes referred to as “edu- 
cation for democracy,” is_ urgently 
needed at present—to combat the indif- 
ference of American voters, to raise the 
level of national culture, etc. 

It is a relatively simple task to test the 
student’s acquisition of knowledge (facts, 
principles, theories, etc.) but a difficult 
task to evaluate his acquisition of ob- 
jectives more appropriate to general edu- 
cation. One should not assume, however, 
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that informational knowledge is valueless 
in a general education program. On the 
contrary, it is impossible to think critical- 
ly, draw accurate conclusions, or make 
sound judgments about social or political 
issues if one does not possess at least a 
minimum amount of information. The 
really important thing, however, is not 
how many facts the student has com- 
mitted to memory but what kind of con- 
nections he sees. An individual learns of 
contemporary events as independent 
items through television and movie news- 
reels, radio newscasts, daily newspapers, 
weekly magazines, etc. Does he see them 
in relation to each other? To see relation- 
ships is one of the great educational prob- 
lems and, hence, one of the major ob- 
jectives for general education. 

In spite of attempts to magnify the ef- 
fectiveness of the examinations common- 
ly employed in higher education, a vast 
majority of the examinations basically 
measure the acquisition of information— 
with little or no emphasis on other ob- 
jectives. The purpose of the newer em- 
phasis is to focus attention upon what has 
been neglected in the past, the student’s 
ability to think beyond the limits of iso- 
lated and memorized data. The ability of 
students to analyze, synthesize, and apply 
data to new situations is considered more 
desirable by modern educators than mere 
recall or recognition of information. Un- 
fortunately, this recent reorientation has 
not been fully understood by many stu- 
dents who it was hoped would benefit 
from the new emphasis. The writer has 
personally talked with a large number of 
students from a variety of campuses who 
frankly confessed that they did not really 
understand why there were required to 
spend two years taking general educa- 
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tion courses. One student from a large 
midwestern university said, “I suppose 
the purpose behind this whole thing is to 
provide some kind of education for those 
students who don’t know what they want 
—but J know what I want, so I don’t see 
why I have to take this stuff.” Obviously, 
this is a matter which has not been con- 
sidered sufficiently by many college and 
university deans who decide upon the ob- 


jectives of their programs. The goals of 


general education should be made clear 
to students in terms of the kind of be- 
havior they are expected to develop and 
the need for doing so. 

Nor have most college faculties been 
fully aware of the importance of teaching 
in terms of their objectives and the neces- 
sity of securing evidence to substantiate 
their aims. Some college faculties seem 
to think that it is sufficient merely to state 
acceptable goals without providing any 
method for attempting to teach with 
these goals in mind, much less appraise 
their effectiveness. Typical of the re- 
sponses one hears from faculty members 
is one the writer has heard on a number 
of occasions. I’ll be glad when the ad- 
ministration finishes its report so we 
won't be bothered with stating our ob- 
jectives, and I wish I hadn’t misplaced 
mine so I wouldn’t have to go through 
this again.” People whose profession it is 
to try to change human behavior must 
assume the responsibility for determining 
the extent to which they are successful. 

Much has been written about the need 
for general education and the objectives 
that ought to be emphasized. Only re- 
cently, however, have the proponents of 
general education faced the real problem 
of finding evidence to substantiate the 
claims they have made. The reader who 
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is vitally concerned with this problem 
can now obtain specific help from a num- 
ber of sources, but two are especially 
noteworthy. For a full report on recent 
studies in evaluation the reader should 
refer to Dressel and Mayhew’s General 
Education, Explorations in Evaluation.* 
In terms of practicality the new book,7ax- 
onomy of Educational Objectives,’ edited 
by the University of Chicago Examiner, 
Benjamin S. Bloom, is the most concise 
and useful work to date. In this brief 
volume the major problems involved in 
evaluation are examined in terms of cur- 
rent objectives in general education and 
the ways in which one might collect evi- 
dence of the acquisition of these objec- 
tives. This book should be available to 
every college and university teacher to 
serve as a guide in clarifying objectives 
and in the preparation of appropriate 
evaluation devices. 

One of the unique innovations in 
American higher education during the 
past 25 years has been the obvious em- 
phasis on general education. Few insti- 
tutions of higher learning have not been 
at least partially affected by the new ori- 
entation. The continued growth of the 
general education movement, however, 
will be in large measure determined by 
the degree to which evaluation pro- 
cedures successfully clarify whether or 


2 Paul L. Dressel and Lewis B. Mayhew, 
General Education, Explorations in Evaluation, 
The Final Report of the Cooperative Study of 
Evaluation in General Education of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Washington, D.C., 
1954. 

8 Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, pre- 
pared by a committee of college and university 
examiners, Benjamin S. Bloom (ed.), Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 1956. 
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not students are actually acquiring the 
kinds of behavior which modern educa- 
tors consider desirable. Only by periodic 
appraisals is it possible to study ways and 
means of increasing the value of general. 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 
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education which has already merited a 
permanent place in higher education. 
Evaluation can help general education 
fulfill its great promise. 


Using the Tape Recorder as an Aid to Teaching Critical Thinking 


Robert B. Forest, Orange Coast College, Costa Mesa, California 


In both a freshman English class and a 
communication skills class the writer was 
concerned with the problem of bringing 
alive problems of logic and persuasion. 
Some live illustrations that could be con- 
trolled and isolated were needed. 

The writer decided to manufacture 
some illustrations by recording some in- 
formal arguments outside class. ‘The argu- 
ments were then edited by re-recording on 
another tape recorder the segments which 
illustrated basic points, such as the neces- 
sity for defining terms, the problem of be- 
ing logically correct and at the same time 
alienating the listener, etc. ‘The recordings 
were played in class, and the students com- 


mented on the isolated illustrations, after 
which the writer summarized their re- 
actions and, when necessary, interpreted 
the problem for them. 

Later, the students were given a chance 
to record informal arguments and panel 
discussions in class, which were then 
played back. The opportunity for students 
to listen to a discussion in which they had 
just been involved offered a valuable ex- 
perience that was missing when they 
heard someone else discuss an issue for the 
first time. Also, it gave them an oppor- 
tunity to put into practice some of the 
ideas established earlier in a more passive 
way. 
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The Small Junior College Yearbook 


HELEN McNITT 


THE JUNIOR college yearbook should pro- 
vide the individual staff members with a 
real work experience in journalism and 
serve the community as a creditable public 
relations medium. Except in purpose, 
which is to give a written and pictorial re- 
view of the academic, social, and sports 
events of the year, the junior college year- 
book should in no way attempt to imitate 
the large university yearbooks with their 
sizeable budgets, professional layouts by 
engraving companies, and elaborate leath- 
er-covered volumes. Instead, the junior 
college staff must learn to keep within a 
limited budget, to use its own ingenuity 
and creativeness in layouts, and to be 
satisfied with a simple cover in good taste. 
Following is an account of a small junior 
college yearbook which served two pur- 
poses. 

In the fall, a staff of 16 is elected. The 
sophomores hold the top positions and 
interested freshmen volunteer as assist- 
ants. The first item discussed is the bud- 
get. A student in business administration 
studies the budget from the preceding 
year. After a careful analysis of current 
bids on type, paper, printing, covers and 
binding, he makes a recommendation to 
the staff. During the current year he 
stated: “Three hundred fifty books can 
be published with $1,671 provided by the 


activities fee, and there need be no ad- 


HELEN McNITT is an English instructor at 
York Junior College, York, Pennsylvania. 


vertising by local merchants if the staff 
members are willing to devote extra hours 
to this project.” The staff accepted the 
challenge and went to work. 

Immediately, the editor sensed the ad- 
vantage of cooperating closely with the 
offset printer, a local craftsman who en- 
joys instructing young people in the art 
of printing. Even though the staff was 
mainly inexperienced, the enthusiasm 
compensated for lack of experience. ‘The 
photographers evaluated commercial 
portraits carefully and worked with the 
student Camera Club for candid pictures. 
Several art students made the layouts, 
and two engineering students volunteered 
to use slide rules to reduce pictures to pre- 
scribed dimensions. To understand the re- 
quirements of fresh readable copy, the 
feature writer and a sports writer of a 
local newspaper discussed good journal- 
istic practices at two staff meetings. 

Perhaps one reason for the interest in 
this book was the choice of theme. En- 
visioning a new campus by 1960, the staff 
decided to develop the theme: “A Curtsy 
to the Past, A Bow to the Present, and A 
Salute to the Future.” Beginning with 
‘A Curtsy to the Past,” the staff had an 
interesting experience in research as they 
looked for captions in the old records 
dating as far back as 1787. 

The time-consuming part of the book 
came in February when the copy, the 
captions, and the pictures were pasted on 
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the printer’s sheets for each register. Pre- 
cision, neatness, and accuracy were tested 
in this exacting process. Despite many cor- 
rections, the students made the printer’s 
deadline. 

In addition to publishing a yearbook 
which will meet the approval of the stu- 
dents, faculty, and administration, the 
staff has another obligation. It must pro- 
duce the most professional-looking year- 
book possible because 32 of the most rep- 
resentative class, social, and sports ac- 
tivity pages are selected by the Board of 
Trustees Campus Development Commit- 
tee to be used as a public relations me- 
dium. These pages, with an attractive 
paper cover, become a publicity brochure 
and are distributed to local professional 
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and industrial offices, high school libraries, 
and friends of the college. The brochure 
has two advantages: (1) For the Develop- 
ment Committee, this reproduction saves 
more than 75 per cent of the original cost; 
(2) For the staff, it stimulates the mem- 
bers to do their best work because they 
know that the finished product will reach 
into the community, far beyond the col- 
lege walls. 

The yearbook can be a student work 
project and yet receive a “First Honor” 
rating in national contests. Growing with 
the junior college movement, the junior 
college yearbook is free from traditions, 
and therefore can become a challenging, 
creative experience in college journalism. 
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An Integrated Counseling and Psychology 
Program 


ROBERT E. VALETT 


SINCE WORLD WAR II, counseling programs 
have made rapid development at all lev- 
els of education. It has been a basic as- 
sumption in such programs that counsel- 
ing is of value since it aids the student in 
solving his problems, whatever they may 
be. It is likewise assumed that as the stu- 
dent makes progress in problem-solving 
he gradually becomes a “better adjusted” 
person, more capable of meeting and re- 
acting to problem situations, which in- 
creases his effectiveness as a student. 
Many colleges and secondary schools 
have developed counseling and guidance 
programs which are deemed to be of great 
importance. These programs are given 
such weight in many institutions that they 
are included in the statement of purpose. 
Orange Coast College, for instance, spe- 
cifically lists the development of “personal 
efficiency” as one of its five basic goals. 
This institution states that in order to meet 
the needs of the residents in this regard: 
The college has organized a program of 
guidance and instruction to assist the student 
to find himself—to discover aptitudes, to 
choose a life work, and to secure training in 
line with his aptitudes. 
Many similar statements can be found in 
the catalogs of both private and public 
colleges and universities. 


ROBERT E. VALETT is an Instructor in Psy- 
chology and Counseling at Orange Coast 
College, Costa Mesa, California. 
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In addition to the development of spe- 
cialized counseling services, many institu- 
tions of higher learning are creating guid- 
ance programs ranging from orientation 
week procedures to special courses de- 
signed to supplement the individual coun- 
seling services. One development along 
these lines on the college level is seen in 
the organization of courses in psychology 
dealing with personal and social assess- 
ment and adjustment. Some institutions 
have changed the function of the first 
course in psychology to include not only 
a presentation of basic psychological prin- 
ciples and facts but also an attempt to 
relate and apply these principles toward 
the better understanding of self and others. 
Orange Coast College has attempted to 
develop such a course and integrate it 
with the counseling program. 


ORGANIZATION 


At Orange Coast College the counsel- 
ing staff consists of seven counselor- 
instructors who divide their time between 
counseling and teaching various psychol- 
ogy courses. Although some may contend 
that professional counseling cannot be 
adequately performed by individuals with 
instructional duties because of incompat- 
ible roles, this has not been the case at 
Orange Coast. In fact, because the college 
requires three units of introductory psy- 
chology for graduation, this course is usu- 
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ally taken during the first semester in 
residence, and the psychology instructor 
serves as counselor for his students during 
their entire stay at the college. The em- 
phasis in this course is on the study and 
application of psychological principles in 
personal assessment, social, vocational, ed- 
ucational adjustment, and college orienta- 
tion. Course projects, testing, and assign- 
ments are integrated into the total guid- 
ance program and utilized by the coun- 
selor who has had considerable opportu- 
nity to observe and understand the in- 
dividual counselee and to establish a 
counseling relationship prior to actual 
private interviews. 

In addition to the counselor-instructors, 
there are deans of student personnel. Each 
dean teaches at least one psychology class 
as part of his regular duties. It has been 
found that some partial specialization of 
functions has facilitated the work of the 
department. Thus, the deans administer 
the overall program and coordinate ac- 
tivities and athletics, while the regular 
counselor-instructors handle coordination 
of the psychology program, college trans- 
fer liaison, group testing, special counsel- 
ing and professional referrals (psychiatric, 
community agencies, etc.), employment 
and placement, according to their back- 
ground and interests. 

Beginning with the fall semester, 1957, 
the entire counseling and psychology pro- 
gram became centralized in a separate 
Counseling Center. This building con- 
tains complete facilities including a recep- 
tion.area, private counseling offices, deans’ 
offices, health clinic, vocational-occupa- 
tional information center, a large testing 
room, work-storage space, and psychology 
classrooms. 
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EVALUATION 

Although much has been done in the 
organization and development of student 
personnel services in the past few years, 
relatively little effort has been made to 
evaluate the results of these programs in 
line with stated objectives. Accordingly, 
a study was recently conducted at Orange 
Coast College to ascertain the effective- 
ness of the counseling and introductory 
psychology program. This study was based 
on the following assumptions: 


1. The value of such services can be deter- 
mined in many ways. Among these is the 
evaluation of students receiving or par- 
ticipating in such services. 

One method of evaluation in a counsel- 
ing and guidance program is determina- 
tion of the degree of personality change 
represented in the students. Such changes 
can be measured by psychometric instru- 
ments. 

When contrasted with students not re- 
ceiving such services, the significance of 
changes can be determined. 


Most attempts at evaluating guidance and 
counseling programs have been subjective 
and qualitative in nature rather than sta- 
tistically based. This was the major de- 
parture of this study, for although sub- 
jective analysis of programs is important 
(and was included in the study) the major 
concentration was upon the objective, 
quantitative, statistically significant per- ' 
sonality changes produced by a student’ 
personnel program supposedly designed 
to effect such changes. 

The major theoretical position under- 
lying the study was that personality 
changes do result from counseling and 
guidance services and that such changes 
are the result of a restructuring of the self 
concept, relative to the experience of the 
individual. Basic criteria used in deter- 
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AN INTEGRATED COUNSELING AND PSYCHOLOGY PROGRAM 


mining changes were the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule,’ which gives 
a measure of fifteen “normal” personality 
characteristics, Q-sorts of self and ideal 
concepts,”,* and the Q-sort adjustment 
scale as developed at the University of 
Chicago.* The study attempted to secure 
answers to two fundamental questions as 
follows: 


1. Does introductory psychology as taught 
at Orange Coast College produce any 
significant personality change? 

2. Does special, personal counseling con- 
tribute to the integration and adjustment 
of personality and the development of 
“more normal” personality needs? 


In order to test the questions, various 
experimental and control groups were 
formed from incoming freshman students. 

Groups were pretested with the instru- 
ments indicated above and equated as to 
test scores, sex, education, and age. The 
experimental education group consisted 
of 78 students in introductory psychology 
who were matched with a control group 
of 78 non-psychology students. The ex- 
perimental counseling group consisted of 
12 students deemed “most in need of 
counseling” on the basis of multiple test 
scores and were matched with a control 
group not receiving counseling. At the end 
of the psychology course and at the con- 
clusion of the counseling sessions (rang- 
ing from three to five sessions per student) 


1 Allen L. Edwards, Manual: Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule (New York: The 
Psychological Corporation, 1954). 

2 William Stephenson, The Study of Behav- 
ior: Q-Technique and its Methodology (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1953). 

3 Carl R. Rogers and Rosalind Dymond, 
(eds.), Psychotherapy and Personality Change 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1954). 

4 Ibid., Ch. 4. 
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all subjects were retested. Differences be- 
tween the pre- and post-tests of the experi- 
mental and control groups were tested for 
significance with the following findings: 


1. Regarding the effectiveness of introduc- 
tory psychology: 


A. Reduced attrition: The attrition rate 
in the experimental psychology group 
was 29 per cent as compared to 50 per 
cent for the non-psychology control 
group. In both groups, attrition was 
largely due to the women. Although this 
is somewhat expected, the control group 
showed an attrition rate (71 per cent) 
far beyond that in the experimental psy- 
chology group (36 per cent). An infer- 
ence might be that since the tendency is 
for more women to drop out than men, 
it may be possible to reduce attrition by 
enrollment in psychology during the 
first semester in college. It may be that 
introductory psychology meets certain 
needs on the part of new students which 
results in increased interest and motiva- 
tion to remain in college. Some specific 
factors of personality change that might 
result in increased motivation are indi- 
cated below. 

B. Stabilized self-ideal concepts: Stu- 
dents enrolled in psychology tended to 
perceive self and “ideal self” in about the 
same way at the end of the course as at 
the beginning, while students in the con- 
trol group fluctuated considerably. Al- 
though there is no objective explanation 
for these results, one hypothesis might be 
as follows: prior to the time of entering 
college, new students may have an ideal 
self concept based on certain expectations 
of what the “successful” college student 
is like. After entering college, it is not 
illogical to think that many students 
would gradually think-act-behave rela- 
tive to their ideal-concept. Thus, after a 
period of time in college, the student 
would actually recognize that he is doing 
many of the things he recognized as part 
of his ideal; in this sense, at least, a 
retest would expect to disclose a higher 
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correlation between self and ideal con- 
cepts. 

On the other hand, some students en- 
tering college with similar self-concepts 
might, as a result of studying principles 
of human behavior, begin to question the 
validity of their “ideals” (ideal concept 
included) and their own relationship to 
these ideals. It could be that as a result 
of such an examination these students 
would be hesitant in describing their 
“selves” and their “ideals” as highly cor- 
related, due to the fact that they are not 
certain of the nature of either. The re- 
sultant tendency would be to continue 
past “satisfactory” behavior patterns until 
better ones are perceived and accepted; 
thus, post-test results would be static. 
In other words, it may be that something 
within the personality of the individual 
involved in psychological studies says, 
“Wait a minute—have you considered 
all the factors involved before you 
change?” 

C. Reduced self-abasement: Apparently, 
students can learn, in a group situation, 
to understand themselves better, and to 
develop greater self confidence and per- 
sonal assurance. Significant reduction in 
self-abasement, guilt, and_ inferiority 
feelings are highly gratifying since this 
is an avowed purpose of many psychol- 
ogy and personal adjustment groups and 
courses. 

D. Reduced intraceptiveness: Edwards 
defines intraceptiveness as the tend- 
ency... 

... to analyze one’s motives and feelings, 
to observe others, to understand how 
others feel about problems, to put one’s 
self in another’s place, to judge people 
by why they do things rather than by 
what they do, to analyze the behavior 
of others, to analyze the motives of 
others, to predict how others will act.® 
The significant change here was that 
the psychology groups prescore was 
somewhat high, while the post course 
score was reduced to near average. If 
one can construe intraceptiveness to 


5 Allen L. Edwards, ibid. 


mean acute awareness of self and others 
and the relative position of self to others, 
this can be thought of as an overaware- 
ness of self (self-consciousness), or an 
overawareness of others (which again re- 
flects self-consciousness). In this sense, a 
reduction of “high” scores would prob- 
ably be desirable as a result of studying 
psychology. 

E. Increased need to “change” and ex- 
periment: Any scientific study of human 
behavior (psychology) is concerned with 
the development of an experimental atti- 
tude in students. The increased need- 
tendency to experiment and try new 
things and to experience novelty and 
change in daily routine could be a goal 
for many other subjects of study as well 
as psychology. 

F. Student-centered teaching methods: 
A secondary part of the over-all study at- 
tempted to evaluate the effectiveness of 
student-centered, non-lecture, discussion 
methods of teaching psychology as 
against the more traditional instructor- 
centered, regular, lecture-type method. 
The experimental psychology group was 
divided into two major subgroups and 
taught by the two different methods. A 
significant difference was found on exam- 
ination scores in favor of the student- 
centered group. It may be that this 
method is more dynamic and continually 
involves students directly in class plan- 
ning and participation, resulting in in- 
creased motivation and interest and sub- 
sequently better academic performance. 


Regarding the effectiveness of personal 
counseling: Significant results were very 
similar to those found in the introductory 
psychology group with reduced drop- 
outs, greater consistency in perceiving 
self and ideal-self, and a considerable in- 
crease in the need to change and exper- 
iment. In addition, there was a tendency 
toward greater dominance (as contrasted 
with submissiveness) for students re- 
ceiving counseling. There is no evidence 
to indicate why these personality changes 
occur in counseling. It is apparent that 
changes (both positive and negative) oc- 
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cur outside the counseling relationship. 
Since four different counselors and dif- 
ferent “techniques” were used, the only 
things in common in these counseling 
situations were that: 
Counselees with needs and problems 
had been identified and a counseling 
program made available to them. 
The counselees wanted help (although 
some were not highly motivated). 
The counselors were interested in the 
counselees and wanted to help them. 
Time was spent in the counselee- 
counselor inter-personal relationship. 
The most logical generalization from 
these facts about the nature of the coun- 
seling sessions in this study is that the 
Fey to successful counseling probably 
does not depend on the particular method 
or techniques used as much as it does 
on the psychological nature of the inter- 
personal process in which the counselor 
and his client find themselves. Rogers 
writes: 
A relationship in which the client 
comes to feel a strong liking and re- 
spect for the counselor is the type of 
relationship most associated with prog- 


ress in therapy. When the counselor 


develops similar feelings for the client 
or an attitude of caring which is not 
possessive or demanding, then success 
is likely.® 
If this is the case, college student per- 
sonnel workers should make every at- 
tempt to provide the opportunity for 
students who are in need of and moti- 
vated for counseling to enter into a pri- 
vate, confidential, professional, inter- 
personal relationship where their needs 
can be made known and where through 
the skillful utilization of this warm, 
empathetic relationship, they can begin 
to develop self-understanding and prob- 
lem solving ability. A broader generaliza- 
tion from this study might be that indi- 
viduals in need of psychological aid can 
be helped best professionally by partici- 
pation in both individual counseling and 


6 Ibid. p. 425. 


a planned, group situation which contrib- 
utes to the development of interpersonal 
communication between several indi- 
viduals through a guided consideration 
of the nature of personal needs and hu- 
man behavior. 


With the recent introduction of IBM 
equipment at Orange Coast College it will 
be possible to conduct more research of 
concern to the institution. Studies of un- 
derachievers, gifted students, cut-off 
scores for selective purposes (engineering, 
English 1A, etc,), and follow-up studies 
are all being considered. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


In a community college such as Orange 
Coast, the integrated counseling and psy- 
chology program has a unique opportunity 
to be of service to the community as a 
whole as well as to the immediate stu- 
dent body. For instance, through the even- 
ing college in 1957 over 200 district resi- 
dents availed themselves of vocational- 
educational-personal testing, counseling, 
and referral services. In addition, several 
police and fire departments in district 
communities have requested and received 
testing services to aid in personal selection. 
There is every reason to believe that with 
the growth of the community and student 
population these special guidance services 
will also grow in importance and demand. 

In this “age of psychology,” the public 
junior college can gain much from the 
development and utilization of modern 
guidance services. There is considerable 
evidence that the public is increasingly 
recognizing the importance of sound 
counseling and testing programs and be- 
coming willing to support them. It is 
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doubtful that a community college can 
adequately accomplish its purpose in a 
complex society if it fails to provide for 
the needs of its students and community 
residents; such provision must be based 
on a strong, well-integrated, dynamic 
counseling and guidance program. 
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Orange Coast College, while recognizing 
certain shortcomings and inadequacies in 
its present program, feels that its student 
personnel program will not only develop 
with the college as a whole but will con- 
tribute greatly to its status and prestige in 
the community it strives to serve. 
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Current Publications Received of Interest 
to Junior College Readers 


Archer, Clifford P., Elementary Educa- 
tion in Rural Areas. New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1958. Pp. ix + 448. 
$5.00. 

The book is planned as a textbook for 
courses in elementary school methods for 
students who are preparing to teach in 
rural areas. Its emphasis is on the teacher’s 
part in instructing children who live in a 
small community or town or in the open 
country. It will help elementary school 
teachers who work in one-teacher and 
two-teacher schools, in graded and un- 
graded schools of towns and villages, and 
in consolidated and reorganized schools 
districts. 


Braddock, Richard. The University 
Self-Teaching Dictionary Guide. New 
York: Rinehart & Co., 1957. Pp. 23. 
$0.35. 

This Guide is designed for use with the 

following dictionaries: Wester’s New Col- 

legiate Dictionary, Webster's New World 

Dictionary and the American College 

Dictionary. Its purpose is to aid the indi- 

vidual to use a dictionary intelligently. 


Causey, Oscar S. (ed.). The Reading 
Teachers Reader. New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1958. Pp. xi + 339. 
$5.00. 

This collection of articles and reports is 
designed as a textbook for college students 
enrolled in reading methods courses and 
as a reference book for in-service reading 


teachers. The book reproduces a critically 
selected group of writings of many widely 
recognized authorities in the field of read- 
ing; these articles have appeared in vari- 
ous professional publications which carry 
information on reading methods and 
materials. 


Cooperative Parents’ Group of Palisades 
Pre-School Division and Mothers’ and 
Children’s Education Foundation, Inc. 
The Challenge of Children. New York: 
Whiteside, Inc. and William Morrow 
and Co., 1957. Pp. 192. $3.75. 
Dedicated by the parents who wrote it 

to “other parents for the prevention of 

parental delinquency,” this book is an 
exciting and unusual report on “bringing 
up” people. 

Grewe, Eugene F. and John F. Sullivan. 
The College Research Paper (4th ed.). 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 
1958. Pp. xi + 146. $2.25. 

The College Research Paper is an expo- 
sition of a process on how to write research 


papers. 
Gross, Neal, Ward S. Mason, and Alexan- 
der W. McEachern. Explorations in 


Role Analysis. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1958. Pp. xiv + 379. 


This book represents a major effort to 
develop a family of role concepts that can 
be used in each of the several social 
sciences, and provides empirical tests of a 
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number of theoretically derived hypoth- 
eses concerned with role phenomena. The 
authors have developed a set of concepts 
or a “languate” for role analysis that 
should facilitate the development of syste- 
matic role research. 


Guthrie, Mary J., and John M. Anderson. 
General Zoology. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957. Pp. xv + 708. 
$7.50. 


The authors have based the material for 
this text on the outstanding Curtis and 
Guthrie work which has served a genera- 
tion of students through four editions. 
Though the present book retains many of 
the features which won praise for Curtis 
and Guthrie, changes in organization, 
new emphases and extensive revisions in 
the light of recent developments have 
made this an essentially new work—com- 
pletely modern, but equally authoritative. 


Guthrie, Mary J., and John M. Anderson. 
Laboratory Directions in General Zool- 
ogy. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1958. Pp. viii + 233. $3.50. 
These Laboratory Directions follow 

very closely in organization, emphasis, and 
content the fourth edition of Laboratory 
Directions in General Zoology by Winter- 
ton C. Curtis and Mary J. Guthrie. They 
are, however, the result of a careful re- 
examination and rewriting of all the exer- 
cises—with particular attention to clarity 
of expression in descriptive passages and 
in directions for procedure—which sever- 
al years’ experience has shown should be 
altered. 


Hall, Olive A. Home Economics—Careers 
and Homemaking. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. Pp. xv + 301. 
$4.25. 
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The view of this book is that training in 
home economics serves the dual purpose 
of preparing for personal and home life 
as well as a career. It cuts across all sub- 
ject areas of home economics, introducing 
the reader to the objectives of the home 
economics curriculum and the variety of 
vocational opportunities to which train- 
ing in the field might lead. 


Hemmerling, Edwin M. College Plane 
Geometry. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1958. Pp. ix + 310. $4.95. 
This textbook is designed for a semester 

course in geometry taken by a student 
more mature than is usually found among 
high school sophomores. The work is an 
effort to give the college geometry student 
more than a bulk of geometric truths, 
most of which he will never use. 


Hillway, Tyrus. The American Two-Year 
College. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1958. Pp. xi + 276. $3.75. 

This comprehensive picture of the 
American two-year college has grown out 
of the author’s long experience in the 
teaching and administration of American 
educational institutions (he is a former 
junior college president). This book is 
intended to serve as a text for introductory 
courses dealing with junior and com- 
munity colleges. 


Klingman, Glenn C. Crop Production in 
the South. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1957. Pp. viii + 416. $4.95. 
This book is dedicated to furthering the 

scientific training of young men studying 

agriculture in the South. All chapters, 
except for the first and last, deal with one 
specific topic or crop. 


Laves, Walter H. C., and Charles A. 
Thomson. Purpose, Progress, Prospects. 
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Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. xxiii + 469. 
$7.50. 

This is the unofficial story behind one 
of the most controversial United Nations 
agencies: the United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
It is much more than a history of Unesco. 
The book traces the development of the 
organization’s program during its first ten 
years. 


Mehl, Marie A., Hubert H. Mills, and 
Harl R. Douglass. Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School (2nd ed.). New York: 
The Ronald Press Co., 1958. Pp. vi + 
518. $5.75. 

This book is a comprehensive treatment 
of the fundamental theory and practice of 
teaching in American elementary schools. 
It is intended for use by students in courses 
in elementary education emphasizing 
methods and by teachers in service who 
wish to acquaint themselves with modern 


concepts of the child’s physical, emotional, 4 


and social, as well as intellectual develop- 
ment and related educational procedures. 


Rice, Emmett A., John L. Hutchinson, 
and Mabel Lee. A Brief History of 
Physical Education (4th ed.). New 
York: The Ronald Press Co., 1958. Pp. 
x + 430. $4.50. 

This book is a history of physical edu- 
cation from early times to the present. Its 
purpose is to give the undergraduate stu- 
dent an overview of the position physical 
education has occupied throughout the 
years in civilized society. It discusses those 
political, social, and religious situations 
which determine the character of a given 
society and which reflect the physical ac- 
tivities of its people. 


Robinson, Helen M. (ed.). Materials for 
Reading. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1958. Pp. vii + 231. $3.50. 
This is a compilation of the materials 

presented at the Twentieth Annual Con- 

ference on Reading held at the University 

of Chicago, December, 1957. 


Smith, Edward S., Meyer Salkover, and 
Howard K. Justice. Calculus (2nd ed.). 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1958. Pp. xiii + 520. $6.50. 

This is a lucid presentation of both 
differential and integral calculus, featur- 
ing formal methods and modern applica- 
tions. 


Smith, Raymond G. Principles of Public 
Speaking. New York: The Ronald Press 
Co., 1958. Pp. vi + 376. $4.25. 

Many of the precepts of public speaking 
are as old as the beginnings of science and 
art, but research within the last thirty 
years has brought new viewpoints to the 
field. This book therefore retains a con- 
ventional framework while incorporating 
the conclusions of the latest available re- 
search. 


Smith, Rolland R., and Paul P. Hanson. 
Trigonometry. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1957. Pp. 
x + 466. 

The chief aim of the authors has been 
to present carefully selected portions of 
the total body of trigonometric material 
that provide a thorough course in plane 
trigonometry. It has been written in a 
form that meets present-day needs of 
teachers and students and in language 
that is readily understood. 


Stafford, George T., and Ellen Davis 
Kelly. Preventive and Corrective Physt- 
cal Education. New York: The Ronald 
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Press Co., 1958. Pp. viii + 395. $5.00. 

This book presents methods and tech- 
niques for use in improving the physical 
condition of those who are below par, 
those who are physically handicapped, 
and those who require activity adapted to 
their specific needs. 

It has been written for prospective 
teachers of physical education, in-service 
teachers who may not have had a course 
in preventive and corrective physical edu- 
cation, and in-service teachers specializing 
in preventive and corrective physical edu- 
cation. 


Thomas, Charles Kenneth. The Phonetics 
of American English (2nd ed.). New 
York: The Ronald Press Co., 1958. Pp. 
x + 273. $4.50. 

This book deals with the pronunciation 
of English in the United States, and is 
designed primarily for elementary courses 
in phonetics. It should also be useful in 
courses dealing with the improvement or 
correction of voice and speech. 


Venable, Tom C. Patterns in Secondary 
School Curriculum. New York: Harper 
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& Brothers, 1958. Pp. xii + 236. 

This book is not a complete or compre- 
hensive survey of the curriculum of to- 
day’s secondary school. It is a guide, an 
outline, or a syllabus for the student of the 
subject. Each section presents first, suit- 
able reading material for the subject; 
second, an outline to provide the student 
a starting point for his reading and think- 
ing; and third, questions for thought and 
discussion to help the student clarify his 
concepts. 


Watkins, Ralph K. Techniques of Second- 
ary School Teaching. New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1958. Pp. vii + 385. 
$5.00. 

This is a book on ways of teaching 
secondary school pupils. The emphasis 
throughout is on how the operations in- 
volved in good teaching are performed. 
The book should be useful as a text in 
courses for prospective secondary school 
teachers and as a reference for the im- 
provement of teaching procedures for 
teachers in service. 
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From the Executive Director’s Desk 


EDMUND J. 


THE ADDRESS delivered at the Silver An- 
niversary celebration of Union Junior 
College, Cranford, New Jersey, during 
the week of February 9 is worthy of serious 
reading and consideration throughout the 
country. We are pleased to present here 
the text of Senator Clifford P. Case’s ad- 
dress. 

More than 3,000 people attended the 
exercises. Development plans have been 
launched for the construction of new 
buildings to cost an estimated $1 million. 
The chairman of the development pro- 
gram is Mr. ‘Thomas Roy Jones, president 
of Daystrom, Inc., Westfield, New Jersey. 
One new building was dedicated during 
the Silver Anniversary ceremonies. 

“For high school seniors, their mothers, 
their fathers, their ministers, yes, even 
their senators, the ‘Anxious Season’ is 
fast approaching. This is the period when 
the dread notices start arriving from col- 
lege admissions officers with the bad news, 
‘Sorry, we cannot accept your applica- 
tion for admission.’ At many homes, the 
postman will be ringing twice, three times, 
and even more with this news since the 
high school senior of today has found it 
prudent to apply to many institutions in 
the hope that one application will fall in- 
to loving hands. As the rejection slips 
mount, there is disappointment and some- 
times despair. The rejected student and 
his family have no doubt that there is a 
shortage in college facilities. 
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“The unhappy facts about today’s situ- 
ation are that our high school classes are 
bigger and bigger, the desire of high 
school students for college training is 
steadily mounting, and college capacity 
cannot keep up with the growth. As one 
youngster has put it, as things stand now, 
‘You can’t go to college where your par- 
ents went, they want better people.’ The 
keeper of the admissions door at one New 
Jersey university indicates the future looks 
worse rather than better. He says, “The 
great crime is that we soon must start 
saying “no” to kids whom today we 
accept.’ 

“Now if the medical profession of our 
nation were to begin warning today that 
some new disease had been discovered 
which would handicap thousands and 
thousands of youngsters, there is no doubt 
that the citizenry would spring to action 
and mobilize all possible resources to meet 
such a peril. In my judgment, the short- 
age of college facilities, and the shortage 
of competent, dedicated teachers rep- 
resents an equal tkreat to the young men 
and women whose future we so cherish. 
A lack of a college education for the quali- 
fied youngster is a lasting blight on his 
growth. 

“The director of the National Science 
Foundation, Dr. Alan T. Waterman, said 
that while this nation has no positive 
measure of the losses incurred to our 
country’s progress, ‘we do know that 
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statistically only about 50 per cent of high 
school graduates who are judged capable 
of receiving college training go on to col- 
lege.” And he adds, with an eye to the 
current headlines, ‘We know that many 
potentially able scientists and engineers, 
as well as leaders in other fields, are lost 
as a result of the failure of this 50 per cent 
to receive advanced training.’ This loss, 
I might add, will never be recouped. The 
youngster whose talents go undeveloped 
is a loss to this nation’s progress forever. 

“This situation looks bad now, but a 
look around the corner is an even greater 
shock to our complacent assumption that 
we have the best educational system in 
the world. President Eisenhower’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High 
School has warned: 

‘Our colleges and universities are ex- 
pected by the American public to perform 
something close to a miracle in the next 
10 to 15 years. They are called upon to 
provide education of a continually im- 
proving quality to a far larger number 
of students—at least 6 million by 1970, 
compared to 3 million now. . . . Our insti- 
tutions of higher learning, despite their 
remarkable achievements in the past, are 
in no shape today to meet the challenge. 
Their resources are already strained; 
their quality standards are even now in 
jeopardy; and their projected plans fall 
far short of the indicated need.’ 

“There are those who suggest that in 
the light of this, the best course for us to 
follow, in effect, is to ‘teach the best and 
shoot the rest.’ The restriction of educa- 
tion to an elite group is completely con- 
trary to our democratic tradition, in fact, 
to the effective functioning of a de- 
mocracy. But the task of expanding our 
facilities for higher education and at the 
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same time maintaining the quality is not 
an easy one. Individuals, corporations, 
citizen groups, municipal, state and fed- 
eral forces—each has a role to play. I 
emphasize this diversity of interest so that 
no one will feel that because I am a part 
of the federal government I believe that 
the problem should be placed entirely or 
permanently in Uncle Sam’s hands. I do 
believe that it is important to keep the es- 
ential responsibility for education in the 
hands of states, local communities, and 
private organizations, with the federal 
government assuming a role of leader- 
ship and stimulus in those areas of greatest 
need. 

“The very institution whose new cam- 
pus we dedicate today, Union Junior Col- — 
lege, is a fine example of the teamwork I 
have urged. 

“In 1933 this was the first junior college 
in the United States to be established with 
federal funds. The first classes were at 
night with 243 persons enrolled. And in 
1936, when federal funds were with- 
drawn, it became a private institution, 
growing through the years to a student 
body of more than 600. 

“The facilities we are here to dedicate 
today will double the present educational 
plant, and as your president, Dr. MacKay, 
has said, “The new building will be tangi- 
ble evidence of what Union Junior Col- 
lege is doing to cope with the tremendous 
problem of swelling college enrollments. 
It will help to assure that the Union 
County area will find itself adequately 
prepared with college facilities.’ 

“As a Union County resident—and one 
with a son who will be seeking admission 
to college in a few years—I congratulate 
you all on the hard work and great de- 
votion which you have given to make this 
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FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR'S DESK 


accomplishment possible. This is a proud 
day for Union County. r 

“The theme which you have chosen for 
the meetings of this week, ‘Giving New 
Jersey Youth the Chance to Go to Col- 
lege,’ is indeed an appropriate one. The 
New Jersey State Department of Educa- 
tion has estimated that at least half and 
possibly 55 per cent of our high school 
seniors want to go on to college, but not 
all of these find it possible to do sq An- 
other New Jersey report indicates that in 
1956, 35 per cent of the graduates of all 
New Jersey secondary schools went on to 
college. The disparity—and I recognize 
it is difficult to measure it exactly—is our 
challenge and our opportunity. 

“Nationally, the situation is no better. 
Secretary Folsom has warned that among 
those who graduate in the upper fourth 
of their high school senior class, ‘more 
than 1 out of 3 do not go on to college. 
Altogether, in round numbers, about 200,- 
000 of these ablest students now stop their 
education below the college level.’ 

“In studying how the federal govern- 
ment could most effectively help remedy 
this education deficit, I have become in- 
creasingly interested in the potentiality of 
the junior college, or the community col- 
lege, as it is known in some localities. 

“Last year I introduced legislation to 
provide emergency federal assistance to 
interested states to help establish public 
community colleges. Such colleges, as you 
well know, can provide youngsters with 
the first two years of a liberal arts educa- 
tion or two years of terminal training in 
technical and semi-professional fields. 
They can do this at a low cost and close 
to people’s homes. I have been informed 
that the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare will consider my bill in the 
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course of its current hearings on educa- 
tional legislation. 

“As many of you know, the members of 
both President Truman’s and President 
Eisenhower’s commissions on higher edu- 
cation gave these two-year institutions a 
very hearty endorsement. Numerous re- 
spected educators have seconded this, par- 
ticularly Dr. James Bryant Conant. The 
former president of Harvard University 
commented that ‘there would be no in- 
consistency with our educational ideals if 
local, two-year colleges were to enroll as 
many as half of the boys and girls who 
wish to engage in formal studies beyond 
high school.’ A national organization 
founded by businessmen, the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, also sings 
the praises of the junior college, empha- 
sizing that it offers a means to make the 
educational dollar go far. 

“There is particular need for public and 
private junior colleges in the light of our 
new emphasis on higher education and 
especially science and technology. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Committee on Scien- 
tists and Engineers, in urging develop- 
ment of junior or community colleges, 
pointed out that there is great need for 
men and women with at least two years 
of college preparation: ‘Members of the 
President’s Committee are unanimous in 
the belief that the shortage of technicians 
is at least as severe as the shortage of 
scientists and engineers, and that their 
lack contributes materially to the under- 
utilization of scientists and engineers.’ 
The committee report said, ‘We are now 
graduating less than one-sixth the re- 
quired number of highly skilled scientific 
and engineering technicians.’ 

“But, let me add quickly, I do not sug- 
gest that our colleges—two-year or four- 
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year—should concentrate only on scien- 
tific and technological education. I agree 
with the president of the College of the 
City of New York, Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, 
that ‘it would be disastrous to turn out 
from our schools and colleges technicians 
who are ignorant of the arts and innocent 
of the humane studies.” We must have 
both, not one or the other. 

“While we are all concerned about suf- 
ficient quantity of college education, we 
should make sure that this is not achieved 
at a cost of reduction in quality. And this 
is hard to determine. While one can easily 
tell the difference between a good build- 
ing and a bad one, it is much harder to 
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tell the difference between a good educa- 
tion and a bad one. Evidence of this is 
that the best-known colleges are not nec- 
essarily the best ones. Nor are the colleges 
with the most courses the best places in 
which to develop the best scholars. 
“Many junior colleges, since they are 
relatively new institutions, have a fine op- 
portunity to set and maintain high stand- 
ards. Junior colleges are to many Ameri- 


“cans a new idea. They will apparently 


prosper as they demonstrate that their 
product is a first class education. Today’s 
dedication is clear evidence that Union 
Junior College is in this category.” 
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VANDERFORD, H. B., Managing Southern 
Soils. (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1957). Pp. xi + 378. $4.75. 
Managing Southern Soils is one in a 

series of three books designated by its pub- 

lishers as the Southern Farm Series. ‘The 
book is written for those students and 
farmers who are interested in the manage- 
ment of southern soil. As it treats the dif- 
ferent subjects, it covers the soils found in 
the southeastern states, including Texas, 

Oklahoma, Kentucky, Virginia and 

Maryland. 

The what, how, and why of actual 
farm operations are emphasized with less 
emphasis placed on technical terms and 
explanations. Basic materials of, soil sci- 
ence have been followed in describing the 
nature and properties of soil, and tested 
soil management practices are recom- 
mended in the different treatments cov- 
ered through the book. 

Dr. Vanderford tries to keep two ques- 
tions before the reader at all times: (1) 
What must I know and what must I be 
able to do to manage successfully the ma- 
terials and forces of nature in order to use 
and not abuse the productive power of 
the soil? (2) How can I improve my 
ability to recognize soil problems as they 
arise? 

The material is presented in a very in- 


teresting manner. After describing the 
nature and properties of soil, the land 
area of the southern states is broken down 
into the ten main physical divisions of 
agricultural production and the nature 
and the productivity of the major types of 
soil in each division. Students are able to 
see an overall view of the southern land 
resources. 

The main body of material is covered 
in four phases. First the background in- 
formation that would be needed to apply 
intelligently the management practices is 
presented. The next group of chapters 
covers specific soil management problems 
and practices necessary to meet them suc- 
cessfully. The third area deals with special 
problems that one would encounter in 
managing soils for field crops, grasslands, 
dry lands, and for special uses. The last 
area deals with land judging and buying 
farm land. 

Although the book might be written for 
advanced students of vocational agricul- 
ture, beginning college students in soils 
and field crops will find it a helpful refer- 
ence for many of the problems they might 
encounter. 

Jack C, ‘TRELOAR 
Hittway, Tyrus. The American Two- 
Year College. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1958). Pp. 276. $3.75. 
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This slim, new textbook for introduc- 
tory courses dealing with the junior col- 
lege covers the essentials of the field as 
well as any of its competitors. It is strong- 
ly oriented, as is customary, toward prob- 
lems of organization and administration. 
Statistics of growth are carried through 
1955. The author reports on most of the 
relevant research that has been conducted 
in recent years. As an introduction, the 
book merits adoption for textbook pur- 
poses. The general reader, however, will 
probably find it a bit too technical. 
~ Mr. Hillway sees the junior college as a 
pre-eminently local institution whose 
whole existence rests on serving com- 
munity demand and student need. “The 
people,” he writes, “have the unquestion- 
able right of saying just what services they 
wish to have provided for them by their 
institutions, and no community college can 
be said to be truly democratic or of maxi- 
mal benefit to its constituency which does 
not respect and fulfill these wishes” (p. 
135). “Further,” comments Hillway, “the 
primary consideration in determining 
whether certain courses of study may be 
accepted as proper for the junior and com- 
munity college should not be academic 
tradition but—far more important— 
sound knowledge of the various types of 
educational opportunity which will prove 
really useful to the high school graduates 
of the community and to the area’s econ- 
omy” (p. 111). Thus, the junior college’s 
main job is to record and translate the will 
of the local community. 

But surely the staff of a college serves 
a broader function than that. Teachers 
and administrators are, after all, some- 
what expert on educational matters. Also, 
it may be hoped that their conception of 
need goes beyond a specific college-district 
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boundary. Hillway’s localism leads to a 
de-emphasis upon leadership. Chapter IX, 
although entitled “Teachers and Adminis- 
trators,” fails to discuss administrators at 
all. It therefore comes as a surprise to read 
the following complaint on a concluding 
page: “The movement is not as rich as it 
might be in active leadership” (p. 252). 
If college staffs are merely to follow what 
is regarded as public opinion, then the 
prospect for more active leadership is 
indeed dim. 

The character of the junior college cur- 
riculum should be decided by something 
more substantial than the shifting and 
narrow guidelines of student need and 
local interest. We need to think out some 
practical principles of a deeper and more 
enduring sort. No American community 
has yet failed to support a college which 
successfully produced well-educated men 
and women. 

Mr. Hillway places a heavy stress on 
vocational education, insisting the mean- 
while that “the graduate of such a pro- 
gram should be an educated as well as a 
trained person” (p. 116). Certainly this is 
a desirable aim. The present reviewer 
wishes to ask, however, whether two years 
are sufficient both to educate and to train 
a modern college student. Are we not 
necessarily driven to slight the one or the 
other? Or, to compromise both? As Hill- 
way himself insists, the junior college “‘is 
not ‘half a college’ offering merely the less 
difficult portions of a collegiate curricu- 
lum, so that its graduates go into the 
world knowing half of Shakespeare, half 
of the science of chemistry, and so forth” 
(p. 9). 

On a number of topics, Mr. Hillway 
makes very helpful observations. His anal- 
ysis of comparative A.C.E. scores by four- 
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RECENT WRITINGS 


year and junior college students (pp. 85— 
86) is illuminating. Much to the point, 
- also, is his warning that “until thege is 
emphasis upon quality rather than mere 
quantity, the urge to recruit constantly 
growing numbers of students presents a 
serious danger to all higher education” 
(p. 90). In discussing the use of “outside” 
experts in the teaching of evening classes, 
the author cautions that “the institution 
has the responsibility of guiding such 
teachers and of training them in the most 
effective teaching procedures” (p. 130). 
As for working conditions, we are re- 
minded that “while many teachers in this 
field will remain in spite of personal sacri- 
fice and the attraction of other offers, each 
institution owes its faculty the right to a 
reasonably comfortable existence” (p. 
206). Unique is Mr. Hillway’s pointed 
criticism of what he calls the “Chamber 
of Commerce” Point of View. “A college,” 
observes Hillway, “is not, or should not be, 
an object of exploitation. It should be 
understood and accepted by the com- 
munity merely for what it is, not for some- 
thing which it cannot be” (p. 255). 

Textbooks can be justly expected to 
reflect the prevailing wisdom—and folly 
—of leading thinkers in the field covered. 
At best, a textbook is a starting-point for 
the student’s own thinking. In the hands 
of a teacher whose awareness of the issues 
extends beyond the content of Mr. Hill- 
way’s book, The American Two-Year Col- 
lege should prove to be a satisfactory 
starting point. 

MEYER WEINBERG 


LiveLy, CHARLES E. AND JACK J. PREISsS, 
Conservation Education in American 
Colleges. (New York: The Ronald 

Press Co., 1957). Pp. ix + 276. $5.00. 
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This book is the outgrowth of an effort 
to get a comprehensive picture of the 
nature and status of conservation educa- 
tion in institutions of college grade in the 
United States. Data for the study were 
furnished by 1,116 schools including 
teachers’ colleges, liberal arts colleges, and 
universities. Private and church sponsored 
schools were also included. 

A questionnaire was sent to school ad- 
ministrators all over the nation, and an- 
swers were received from 1,024 of the 
more than 1,800 colleges of the country. 
Questionnaires were also sent to teachers, 
and 626 responded with information and 
opinions. Catalogs of schools of the land 
grant type and all schools with more than 
7,000 students were used as sources of 
extra information. In a few cases visits 
and first-hand contacts were made. This 
study does not represent a complete 
gathering of information regarding con- 
servation teaching and the opinions of 
teachers in the field, but it is certainly 
more complete than any other study that 
has been made in the slightly more than 
half a century during which studies in the 
field have been part of the college cur- 
riculum. 

The first chapter of the book attempts 
to define the field of study and to place 
before the reader seven responsibilities of 
conservationists. Opinions of teachers 
indicate no complete agreement as to 
definition and also show a variable order 
of emphasis of the major responsibilities 
of conservationists. 

The second chapter outlines the history 
of the conservation movement in the 
United States and gives names and places 
significant in the development of the 
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movement. This chapter is an excellent 
but brief summary of the part played by 
individuals, private organizations, govern- 
ment agencies and colleges and universi- 
ties in developing the ideas which form the 
basis for the modern conservation move- 
ment. 

In chapter three the rise of conservation 
as a pioneer movement in education is 
traced among those leaders and in those 
colleges where the need for conservation 
education was first recognized and where 
steps were taken to supply courses to fill 
that need. 

Part II begins with chapter four and 
includes a condensation and classification 
of the data obtained from school adminis- 
trators and teachers of conservation. This 
section of the book is well supplied with 
charts and tables digesting and empha- 
sizing the significant items of data. A total 
of six chapters covering pages 55 through 
226 is needed for this summary. 

Part III of the book includes two chap- 
ters headed “Summary of Findings” and 
“Implications and Recommendations.” 
The appendix shows the two question- 
naires, the one sent to school administra- 
tors and the other sent to teachers of con- 
servation in all types of schools above the 
high school level. 

The authors have done a job worthy of 
vigorous commendation. Of course, the 
results are not always accurate or objec- 
tive. School administrators are notoriously 
subjective in reporting concerning their 
own schools, and teachers’ opinions are 
certainly biased by training, environment, 
and experience. This situation is inevitable 
and not the fault of the authors. 

The book should appeal to all readers, 
in private or public employment, who 
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have the future well-being of our country 
and the rest of the world as a major 
interest. 


VERNON E. Woop 


Parnell, E. D. Profitable Poultry Produc- 
tion. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1957). Pp. ix + 393. $495. 

Profitable Poultry Production is a well- 

written book which can be beneficially 

used both by beginning students in agri- 
culture and new producers that are enter- 
ing some phase of the poultry business. 

The materials of institution have been 

chosen for those who desire a marketing 

skill and knowledge of poultry production. 

Students will find it helpful in finding 

specific answers to specific questions. 

The manner in which the material 1s 
presented is very helpful to students. Each 
chapter is built around “jobs to be done 
and decisions to be made,” with the ma- 
terial in the chapter providing the most 
complete available information on which 
to base a correct decision. 

The book begins by giving the reader 
a picture of the poultry industry as it is 
today and outlines the requirements to 
be a successful poultry man. The possi- 
bilities and the requirements for entering 
the various areas of the poultry industry 
are adequately discussed. 

The different chapters cover all phases 
of the industry and contain the latest in- 
formation. The chapters on managing the 
laying flock, producing and marketing 
poultry, and selecting, fitting, and judging 
poultry answer many of the everyday prob- 
lems that arise on a poultry farm. 

At the end of each chapter additional 
references are given on the material cov- 


ered—books, USDA bulletins, and selected 
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state experiment station bulletins which 
will guide the student in seeking addition- 
al information on a specific subject. 
The rapid growth of the poultry indus- 
try is kept before the student at all times, 
and the great progress that has been made, 
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the problems and the opportunities that 
face the present and future conclude an 
interesting book on modern poultry pro- 
duction. 

Jack C. TRELOAR 
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For basic courses 


we recommend especially . . . 


Mauser and Schwartz: 
Introduction to American Business 


King and Caldwell: 
The Fundamentals of 
College Chemistry, Second Edition 


Sweedlun, Crawford, Douglas, Kenyon: 
Man in Society Vol. I - Vol. Il 
Barrett: Writing for College 

Griggs and Webster: 


Writer’s Adviser for Freshman 
Composition, Second Edition 
Huntress, Lorch, and Jones: 

Ideas and Backgrounds, 

A Reader for Composition 
Ribner and Ruggiers: 

Modern American Reader 


COLLEGE DIVISION 


Bushman and Mathews: Readings for 
College English, Second Edition 
Garrett: General Psychology 
Lindgren: Psychology of 

Personal and Social Adjustment 
Hirning and Hirning: 

Marriage Adjustment 

McKinney and Anderson: 
Discovering Music, A Course in 
Music Appreciation, Third Edition 
Ewing: 

American National Government 
Crocker: Public Speaking 

for College Students, Third Edition 


Baldwin: 
Survey of American History 


American Book Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


accounting classrooms. 


A National Faverite 


ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES 


7th Edition 
By Howard S. Nobie, C.P.A., C. Rollin Niswonger, C.P.A. 


Here is an outstanding book that has consistently been the national leader 
(used in over 800 colleges). ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES is challenging 
to the best students, but teachable and understandable. The experienced 
authorship, the logical organization, the authoritative treatment of theory, 
the challenging problems, the good illustrations, and the plentiful practice 
materials are a few of the reasons why it gives good results in so many 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N.Y., Chicago 5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 
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NEW Books from Prentice-Hall 


MATTER, EARTH, AND SKY 
by GEORGE GAMOW, University of Colorado 


THIS UNIQUE NEW TEXT IS AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES, 
by the popular author-teacher-lecturer and research physicist, George 
Gamow. The author’s unusual approach should prove a delight to students 
and a welcome relief to college instructors and professors. Dr. Gamow 
presents the physical sciences in an attractive and entertaining manner, 
and you will discover that he is able to interest students with a limited 
knowledge, and at the same time challenge those with a broader back- 
ground, The student will learn about the history of the universe, about the 
origin of the earth, stars, and galaxies, and also about the origin of tiny 
atoms, the building ‘blocks of the Universe. 


640 pp. * Pub. March 1958 * Text price $6.95 


ELEMENTS OF MARKETING, 6th Ed. 


by PAUL D. CONVERSE, HARVEY W. HUEGY, and ROBERT V. 
MITCHELL, all of University of Illinois 


Tuts 6TH EDITION DISCUSSES CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MARKETING 
Scene: Discount Houses, Suburban Shopping Centers, new types of Whole- 
salers, changes in Physical Handling, current 
Management. It condenses descriptive material, especiall 

Retailing, Farm Products, Unfair Competition, and syed and Business 
Associations. The new text increases analytical material which is inte- 
grated with descriptive material, and up-dates all factual material with 
1954 census and later data. It provides greater flexibility: topics in policy 
section may be eliminated without destroying continuity, or increased 
additional cases, problems, and readings, and contains end-of-chapter 
—— The book includes more than 150 problems in an Ap- 


Approx. 928 pp. Pub. April1958 Text price $7.95 


THE UNITED STATES: The History of a Republic 


by RICHARD HOFSTADTER, Columbia University, DANIEL 
AARON, Smith College, and WILLIAM MILLER, Co-author of 
THE AGE OF ENTERPRISE 


THESE AUTHORS POOL THEIR TALENTS, INTERESTS AND EXPERIENCE TO 
bring your students a balanced, beautifully written and illustrated presenta- 
tion of the broad patterns seen in the development of the United States as a 
nation. The political narrative is brilliantly, yet simply interwoven with 
cultural and intellectual developments, each serving to ramify and impart 
further meaning to the other as the full sweep of history unfolds. You'll find 
the level of interpretation unprecedented in introductory texts. Over 120 

maps, drawn especi for the book by VAUGHN > sg cartographer 
for The New York Times, — of carefully chosen ‘halftones and 
ener source materials, help depict ideas and events more force- 


ully 
812 pp. Pub.1957 Text price $8.50 


To receive approval copies promptly, write Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey’ 
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